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TIIAINLXG need's IN GERONTOLOGY 



TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1073 

U. S. Sj-^.xatk, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1224, 
Dirksen Senate Oflico Building, Senator Lawton Cliik^s presiding. 
J^rcsent: Senator Cliilcs. 

Also present: William E. Oriol, stait director; Deborah Kilmer, 
professional staff member; John Guy Millerj minority staff director; 
Robert M. M. Seto, minority counsel; Patricia Oriol, chief clerk; 
Gerald D. Stri elder, printin*^ assistant; and Yvonne McCoy, clerk. 

OPENING STATE3VLENT BY SENATOR LAWTON CHILES, PRESIDING 

Senator Chiles. Today the Senate Special Committee on Aging 
begins 2 days of hearings on training needs in gerontology. 

I am presiding on behalf of the committee, because our chairman. 
Senator Churcli, asked me to follow up on my suggestions — made in 
March — that the committee devote some time during 1973 to a 
survey of training needs in the field of aging. 

My immediate reason for making that suggestion was the fact 
that the President, in his budget request for fiscal year 1974, made 
no provision to continue training for aging under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act and other existin^j sources of funding within the De- 
partnient of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This prospect of wholesale curtailment^ struck me as particularly 
unfortunate for several reasons: 

Training efforts at imiversities, colleges^, and elsewhere — most of 
them years or even decades in the making-»-should not now be aban- 
doned. Students wlio had planned to make gerontology or geron- 
tology-related careers for themselves should not be discouraged from 
entering the field. 

The Older Americans Comprehensive Services Amendments of 
1973, now enacted as Public Law 93-^29, make specific commitments 
to broaden the range of training opportunities through the Adminis- 
tration on Aging. For example, the amendments call for establish- 
ment of multidisciplinai-y centers of gerontology to serve as hubs 
for research and training activities. Such centers are the next logi- 
cal step in the evolution of adequate training and research resources 
on aging. They sliould not be endangered or crippled by the cutoff 
of training funds. 

(1) 
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The new Olde.i- AinericaiiH Act alno culls for otlier uctioi'is in- 
tended to provide more social sei'vices to the eldei-ly. AVitlioiit trained 
nianpowci'. sucli service i)ro<rranis could l)e niisn'iana^ed or remain 
undeveloped. 

Mantowku XKi:i)s in Aoixo 

Pi'edictions ahout man])ower needs in a^rin;^ are not based on 
<riiesswork; tliey are rooted in solid fact and ohvions future needs. 
Tn 10()8. at the insistence of Congress, a survey on the demand foi* 
pei'Sonnel and trainin<r in a<^infr was pnhlished and it stated em- 
ph.aticall^; that by 1^*80 the need for tiaiiunl personnel, in the field 
of a^in*: will he two or three times above the level for 1968. 

Conunittec stalf lias updated the project need, and I submit for 
entry in tlie record at this i>oint u table showin*!^ the new estimates. 

[Tlie table follows:] 

PROJECTED TRAINING NEEDS i 



1973 


1978 


Newly 

trained 


New 

positions 


Attrition 


300 


1,500 


1,400 


1,200 


200 


500 


1.^50 


1.000 


750 


250 


275 


3. 000 


3.225 


2, m 


500 


8,200 


27, OC'O 


20. 800 


18, 800 


2, 000 


3, 000 


3, 800 


1,800 


SOO 


1. 000 


88, COO 


113,000 


50. 000 


25.000 


25,000 


73.000 


81.000 


16. 000 


8. 000 


8, 000 


3. 300 


6,600 


3,S00 


3.300 


600 


25, 000 


42. 000 


24, 000 


17.000 


7, 000 


500 


2, 100 


1,700 


1,600 


100 



Small area planning 

State planning and administration 

Nutrition project directors 

Managers, retirement housing 

Senior citizen directors. 

L.P.N, (nursing homes) 

R.N. (nursing homes) 

Physical therapists (aged) 

Recreation leaders and specialists 

Teachers at colleges, universities, com- 
munity colleges 



1 These projections are based upon (a) updated estimates from the study on "The Den^^nd for Personnel and Training 
in the Field Of Aging" (conducted by Surveys and Research Corp. in 1%8), (b) figures from the Office of State and 
Community Plannins at the Administration on Aging, and (c) studies conducted by the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials and the National Recreation and Park As<-ociation. 

Senator Ciulks. Another way of lookin<r at need was presented to 
this eommittee 2 years a<ro i;i a re])ort from the director of the 
^gerontology centner at the University of Routbei-n ( ifornia. He 
said that the 1071 level of effort in training would have to be in- 
ereased by 10 to 15 times to meet more long-range, but foivseeablc 
need. 

Demand for Specialists 

Tims, the handwriting is very much on the wall. There's no 
mystery at all about the need for more manj^ower in the many 
fields related to aging. As the ])opulation of older Americans in- 
creases, so will the demaiu^ for si^)eoi.alists. for long-term care staff 
l)ersons. for professional |>eople m many fields who should know 
something about gerontology, even though it may not be their 
specialty. 

At the universities and colli^ges, we leed more and more people 
wbo can find out through research what is needed in the way of 
action by public ar.d ])i'ivate resources. We need more analysts who 
can evaluate the program? we alrtnuly have. AVc need a steady stream 
of students who will make a decision, fairly early in their college 
years, that ihey want to make a career in aging. 

Much progress toward siicb goals has been made since the Older 
Americans Act was passed in 1005. T submit for the record here a 
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summary of the work doiu* in Iniining tlirougli tbo. Administration 
on Aging, Later testimony will deal with other HEW funding 
sources. 

[The summary follows:] 

APPROPRIATION AND BENEFICIARY SUMMARY TRAINING GRANT PROGRAM, ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
(SINCE INCEPTION OF PROGRAM) 



Fiscal year 



Students enrolled 



Long-term 
deg.^e,! new and 
continuing, i.e., 
Appropriation total enrollees 



New only 



Short term 
nondegree 



1966 J500,000 

i967 1,493.000 

196& 2, 245, 000 

1969 2, 84b, 000 

1970 2,610,000 

1971..... 3,000,000 

1972 8,000,000 

1973 (estimated) ; 8. 000, 000 

1974 0 

Total 28, 69i, 000 



12 
78 
214 
363 
370 
462 
1.0 
670 
0 



, 169 



12 
66 
148 
215 
155 
307 
693 
0 
0 



3 1. 596 



922 
946 
1,475 
1.751 
850 
341 
6.000 
9,000 
0 

21. 285 



> Since its inception, the program has placed emphas/s on the support of graduate education. Prior to September 1972. 
\h2 graduate students received support, ^rr . fr^al year 1972 funds, approximately 250 undergraduate students are 
being supported. It is estimated that 150 undergrajuates wit' receive support from tiscal year 1973 obligation:. 

^ Full amount not to be made available for obligation as part of phase out policy. 

• * 3,169 represents enrollments, i.e., new and continuing students each year. 1,596 represents the unduplicated number 
of different individuals. Most programs are two years or more in length ; hence the number of enrollees i* almost twice as 
large as the number of individuafs involved. 



Senator (■irn,KS. In some cases, unirersities have taken on com- 
mitments based upon o-yt^jir grants or promises of grants. In almost 
all cases, the development of gerontological centers or collegiate 
programs on aging has occurred fairly recently. They are young; 
they are vulnerable; they need assured support during the next 
few critical veal's. 

In the face of clearly foreseeable need, at a time of encouraging 
but as yet unfulfilled {wogrcss, the admiiiiHtration has chosen to 
turn off the funds for categor'.cal training. 

The ITEW rationale seems to be that i^students should not be tied 
to any one training program or another. If scholarship funds and 
other general sources of help are made available, they can find their 
own way tlirough the undergraduate anc) gradv.ate* years. If they 
choose gerontology, it will be of their own choice ns a response 
the dynamics of the field. 

But there are powerful arguments against the administration 
stand, and ample reason to believe that the administration policy 
simplj" will not work. 

f Jkhox'J'ouxjv Piwhjuams CvAVVJAin 

To prepare for this hearing, 1 wrote to universities at which 
AoA funded training progi-ams already exist. The response was 
overwhelming. Every progiMm would be di-astically crippled by the 
administration cutoff; a f(»w might even abandon their gerontological 
program entirely. One of their biggest fears was that students would 
be reluctant to make the career decision that would commit them to 
aging. 
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Tliis iincertiunty comes ut just tlio iiino when it can bo said tluit 
aging is rapidly becoming a |u[iowth induHtry* Evidence shows that 
gniduatcs of gerontolo^^y piofrninig most ol'ton pursue careers in 
aging and liave fouutl 'positions in public and private agencies. 
Institutions of higher education list nuiny of their graduates ns 
heads of agin;^ programs on otlior ca!npuscs'{inJ^iiy have initiated the 
programs) ; directors of State nud local ollices <>ii aging, adminis- 
trators of life-caro facilitii^s; stnif meiuhei's of private nonprofit 
institutesj and staff members in geriatric divisions of institutions 
and hospitals. 

Often students are placed in positions before graduating and some 
are often deluged \yith offers fi*oni which to choose. It is estimated 
by an Administration on Aging manpower study that the largest 
percentage of those trained in the field of aping are those working 
with the institutionalized. The otlior npninstitution services are cry- 
ing for trained staff to man their various service programs. 

AoA grants under title V of the Older Americans Act, are not the 
only funds in danger of being cut by the administration. Training 
and research grants for aging at NIH (NICPID and NIMH) are 
also endangered. For example. Dr. Warren Peterson, director of 
the Midwest Council for Social Pesearch in Aging (MCSKA) was 
informed by officials at NICIID tlu»t MCSRA's renewal application 
for their aging program was withdrawn because administratively, 
the fiscal year 1974 budget reflects a decision to phase out NIH 
training grants. As the situation now stands, MCSRA is scheduled 
to terminate their program as of July 1? 1074.^ 

Clearly, the Senate Special Committee on Aging has a heayj* 
responsibility to look deeply into the issues raised by the adminis- 
tration's proposal. In addition, the committt-e should make its own 
recommendations for a truly adequate program for training the 
young people — as well as the second career people — that gerontology 
and geriatrics now need and will need in even larger numbers as 
the years go by. 

We will liear later from administration witnesses. We will begin 
today by hearing from representatives of a university which sent 
one of the most informative and helpful replies to my survey, I am 
referring to the University of South Florida, which has a (dynamic 
and productive training j>rogram and is the only institution pres- 
ently offering a masters degree in social gerontology. Welyill hear not 
only from the director, but from students. Later on we will hear 
from students from other institutions. 

Without objection, I will also introduce for the appendix of this 
hearing transcript replies and sorne of the exhibits sent in response 
to my survey. T 

(See appendix 1, p. 45.) 

I would like at this point, without objection, to have inserted in 
the record statements from our committee chairman, Senator Church ; 
and Senators Williams, Randolph, and Kennedy, who were not able 
to be here this morning but who have expressed great interest in 
this subject before us. 



^Appendix 1, item 13, p. 61. 



STATEMENT BY SENATOR PRANK CHVRCH, CHAIRMAN 

Senator Citcnar, T woiihl like to bc^fiti by thanking Senator 
Chitcs for suggesting that llie Coininittcc on Aging conduct an in- 
quiry into training nectls in geronlology. 

lie has not only conducted a mail survey in preparation for these 
hearings he has also agreed to preside wficn testinmny is taken to- 
day and on Thui-sday. 

Tlie Senators suggeistion was welcome, l>ecausc it is clear that 
training and gerontological manpower is-sues sliould receive inten- 
sive attention hy this commiltec at this time. 

On the one hand wc have Older Americans Comprcliensirc Sen^- 
ice Act Amendments of 1973, now enacted as Puolic Law l>ll-2f>. 
Those amendntcnts will significantly increase scrvicei$ for the elderly 
through the Administration on Aginp. To !iolp assure that trained 
pei-sonnel would be available lo provide those services — and to con- 
duct the research needed to develop and evaluate new programs — 
the amendments also authorized widespread increases in the train- 
ing efforts that have been underway tlirough the AoA since 10C7. . 

On the other hand, howcvcn \yo have an administration which 
made no provision at all for training programs in aging or tlirough 
other units of the IVpaitmont of Health, Education, and Welfare 
except for phaseont activities expected to end by mid-1974, Tlie 
administration claims that other sources of help arc available^ for 
those who may somehow find their way into aging in a competitive 
market atmospliere. 

VuiiXEILVnLE TO FuXDIKO CuTS 

The administration, however, ignores the fact that aging pro- 
grams are newcomers to the academic curriculum and are vulnerable 
to curtailment or liquidation if major sources of funding are cut 
out from imder them, yiany such i>rograms were, in fact, established 
with a clearcut promise tliat fiuiding would continue over a 5-ycar 
period. 

In addition, aging pvojrrams arc often mnltidisciplinary and are 
at a disadvantage in obtaining support and permanent status when 
compared to single-discliplinary programs which have deep roots 
in the universitv system. The glue tliat will liold them together, at 
least for several years to come, is AoA funding, not only for pro- 
gram development but for student support. 

The administration position is^ therefore, another example of 
what mif^^ht be called the high cost of cutbaclcs. To turn of! funding 
for training at this critical point Avonld be to waste many dollai's 
already invested, and it would also be a thi-eat to the verj' pro- 
grams authorized under the now Older Americans Act. 

Within a few, weeks, the issue will be decided by the appropria- 
tions that the Congress will vote in support for the training pro- 
grams authorized by the new Older American Act amendments. 
By holding those: hearings and conducting his preliminary survey, 
Senator Chiles has assured that this committee can present full docu- 
incntation to the Appropriations Committee^ at the appropriate time, 
and I commend him for taking on this assignment. 
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STATEMENT BT 8ENAT0B HABRI80H A. WILUAM8, IE. 

S*iiiitor WiuAMfi. S<'iiatcir C1nlot«« the Sciirtle (*ointiiittco on Airing 
H |icrfonnin|^ n timely ami lutcfiil function by comluctin;; itM own 
hurvov of traniin^r amiK in ^orontolop*. 

It IS clear— or at least il HlionUl U* clear — that nro^rranii^ for older 
Americans cannot function well unli*ss they aiv directetl liy trained 
|H*i*srninel with ftonie nnclcr^tanilin;; of the nmls and Iioikm o( older 
Americans. 

It hlionid also U* clear that hnHi pm;;rams will not work well 
nnless strongly )<np|H)i1ed by n*H(*aivh elToils at onr university and 
colleges. 

Furthermore, it is n*adily appaivnt that our nniversitii**' }<,honKI 
also protlucc fix»sh concepts that will help onr society adjust to th> 



The Committee on A;rin;r has n»<'opiized then* facts, Tndcr iny 
cbairnninship, the connnittee called for tncreiti<e<l snptiort for train- 
ing programs snp|iorted by frrants fro?n the U,S. Administration 
on A^inir* Later, the conunittm* issued its own rciK>rt in 1071. as- 
s(*ssing tJic needs and des<*ribin«i: |K*rsonnel slmrtages in many pro- 
grams related to aging. This iv|K)rt — which echoed and clalxirated 
Ujwn a 1008 rei>ort issued by the Administration on Airing — de- 
clared :^'^Tlie uap iietwivn the mnnl for trained |H*rsonne[ and the 
capacities of present training programs is so gix*at thai there is no 
dangler in oveilraining for stweral decades,*' 

Yet, in the budget nniuest submitted this Jnnuarv, the adniinistni- 
tion i)roposes to establish a general student aid npgrani whicli 
wonlii markcdl.v mluce the nund)er of iH^rsons siK^KUig careen; in 
aging. The administration would ignotv all the lessons learned sinct* 
ISKIT in AoA-funded projinls and snl>stitute. instead, an ill-founded 
thi»or>-. The administnition would have us Wieve that other sources 
of funds would somehow hcli) students find their way into geron- 
tology. \Miile this theory is j>eing tested, many top notch students 
wiaild bo deterred from making career decisions in aging, atul nuinv 
university and college programs would l>e cut back or oven elimi- 
nated. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I lUin clearly see the dangers inhemit in such an administra- 
tion policy, not only iu aging but in other IIEW programs to which 
tlio new policy would be applied. Already, the Congn'ss lias declared 
its rejection of curtailment ni medical nian|>ower training programs. 

Training for aging, however, nuiy be in an oven more pitKrarious 
position than training for other fields. It needs and deserves special 
attention from tho Congress, tho administnition, and tho institutions 
of higher learning throughout our Nation. 

As an example of what can bo done. I would liko to dcscrilie 
briefly tho worlc now under way at Fairleigli Dickinson Iliiiversity 
in New Jersey. Then*, the center for social woi-k and apulied social 
research has— within n period of 8 months — developccf a project 
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on ttging which phuM»s honvy onipluisiH on i>inrtirul fioUl work. Stii- 
<I}Mit8 arc >vorkin^ nt nii information niul refornil sprvi(o in a So- 
«;inl iJrcuritv oflico. They ni-c helping the lovnl Ited Crons to follownp 
in the project FIND survey condncted Inst year. 

Tiioy are workinp with the coiin(v liejilth (lopartnient to lielp 
stroke survival's to ndjnst anil to develop new .skills far inde|)ciulent 
HviiiK* 'I'hey also ninintain <hiy-to.(hiy eonniHinieation with the ex- 
cellent Iterfren C\nnit.y Olliee on Apinjfr. 

This kind of training and spirit Htands in need of snpiiort and 
encouragement, and tln» Continittoe on A^rini? «hoidd nnike every 
effort to dcK'niiUMit the need for expansicm of h\w\\ ed'orts. rntlier 
than reduction. I will look forward with ^reat interest to the lind- 
in«p of this inquiry. 

STATEUENT BY SENATOR JTENRIKaS HARDOIPH 

Senator KAMMH.rii. At the outset 1 wisli to eon}rrntidiite the 
rhairinan for culling these timely hearinj^r on trainiiijr needs in 
t^M'OJitoIopy, 

Quite cllmrly, one of the most ])ivssin^ prohlenis in the Held of 
a;r5ti*i; toihiv is the dearth of trained oersojinel to provide essential 
sserviees which the elderly w> desperttfely need. 

This fundamental fact of life was doetunented very foreefuUy in 
a recent iTport---eutitled "Ueseareh and Trainin<:j: in (ieroiitoIa;ry'' — 
j>r(»imreU by tha Gerontolopcal Society. In fact, tlio Gerontolo*fical 
2?>oeiety pnvc this candid assessment; 

*'The gap l)etwcen the need for trained i)ersonncl and the capaci- 
ties of present training pi*ogmms is so great that tlierc is no danger 
in overtraining for several decades" 

Litemlly Iiundreds of thousands of individuals nuist lie trained 
over the next 5 years to resnoiid to the. growing service require- 
ments in the field of aging. liy 1078 it h projected that theiv will 
be a need for an additional r»(),000 licensiHl practical nui*ses; 10,000 
registered nurses; 24,000 n^reution leaders and specialists; :i,000 
pliyBicnl therapists; and :U2i25 nutrhion ])ro]ect direetoi*s. 

EiJ)KRLY Poi*ui*ATiox Kxrix>siox 

MonK>vert durhtg tlie next 27 years the elderly population is cx- 
pecJod to increase markedly, liy the turn of the century it is esti* 
mated that anywhere from 40 to 4r> ndliion Americans will have 
had their 05th birthday. In tenn^ of sliecr numbers then, we, as 
a Nution, Imvo a vital stake in training pei*8ons to provide services 
for this rapjdly expanding age groan. 

In rocognition or tliis ehMUvut neech lie Congress— in the recently 
enacted Older Americans Comprehensive Services amendments — 
called for nn all-out elfoit to meet the critioftl slkortagc of trained 
personnel for programs in gerontology. One such example is that 
tlio commissioner on aging was directed to develop a national plan 
to train persona in the tiold of aging. 

Howovcr^ tho administration st ill steadfastly insists on requesting 
no funds for the title IV-A training program— the lifeline of our 
Nation's efforts to develop necessary manpower in gerotitology. 
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If tliis decision is iillownd to stand, it can luive the effect of crip- 
pling the trainin<^ pmn:ram under the Older Americans Act. 

Tiiis seems especially shortsi^^hted and ill-advised, in my jud^^- 
ment, because the 107;) amendments to the Older Americans Act 
si^^^nificantly exi)ancled S(»rvice 2:)ro<rrams for the elderly. But wu'h- 
out ade(inately trained personnel, these prorrrams, which offer <ireaL 
promise for a^red and n^iufr Amci icans, will be seriously undermined — 
and q>iitc possil)ly rendered useless or ineffective. 

In my own State of AVest Vjrf^inia, I have Lad an opportunity 
to see firsthand some of the outstandin*r achievements of the AoA 
trainin;^ program. These trainin^^ eil'oits have already pro luced 
substantial dividends for elderly AVest Viro:inians. For exam])le, 
students trained at West Virginia University have helped to or^ru- 
nize an a<re]icy to administer a Meals-on- Wheels profriam in AForoaTi- 
town. This proo:ram has not only had an immeasurable impact on 
the i:)sycholo^Mcal outloolc of the a<red heinfr sr^rved nutritious meals, 
but it has also enabled them to live indei:)endently in their ov/n 
homes. 

Federal funding for trainin^j: under the Older Americans Act has 
repeatedly ])roved to ])e a sound investment for oui* N"atioii, the 
elderly, and the participants in the prof^ram. 

For these reasons, T wisli to reaffirm my stron^r snppoit for con- 
tinuation and expansion of the title IV- A training program. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY 

Senator Kexnkdy. I would like to thank you, Senator Chiles, for 
recognizing the growing need for training programs in the field of 
aging. I am certain that these hearings will drive home the point 
thfit to suspend such programs at this time would not only be clctri- 
men'a] to university training programs but would endanger this 
country s capacity to provide adequate services to our millions of 
older citizens. 

In 19G7, the Congress heeded the warninrrs of experts in the field 
of gerontological training such as Dr, AV' rna Donahue wlio stated 
that "a critical shortage of trained personm'l in aging is found in 
all areas." In response to *-*uch expert testimonies as that of Dr. 
Donahue, the Congrene- a- lod favorably upon my proposal request- 
ing a report on the demand and need for trained personnel in the 
field of aging. This report, issued the following year, reiterated 
the warnings that "unless action is taken now and training oppor- 
tunities expanded, each future gonerntion of older Americans will 
face increasing shortages of staff' trained to provide the care and 
services they need." 

Ctjt-Off of Funds for Tratntng 

In s[)ite of these warnings, the administration's 1074 fiscal year 
budget makes no provision for training in aging. The cutting oifT of 
funds is not only untimely l)ut illogical. Most of the gerontological 
programs are only beginning and hn^-o experienced an enthusiasm 
and intei-est of students, facultly. a7id community gi-oups. Many of 
the programs have only begun to tddress themselves to the priori* 
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ties of tho adminlstrntion'd imlicios. A sudden drastic reduction in 
funding would Bcriously cnrtnil many programs and in some in- 
stances* completely Uquutate then. 

In Mossacnusctts, for example, tho gi»rontoloffy training program 
at tho Flot*enco Holler Omdtmto School for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare would lie hnixt lut if the ndtuinistrution pmposal 
becomes final policy. Since its ostabltshment in 10Q5 with an AoA 
grants the jgerontolo^y training program hns trained people for 
administrative, planning nnd/or policy development roles in nublic 
and private agencies. It is cicnr, from tho information provided to 
this committee, that almost without exception, students graduating 
from tho aging program retain an active interest in the nged. At 
least a dozen persons havo been awarded doctorates and the holder 
now occupies a high administrativo policy in an agency or institu* 
tion of higher education. 

The Brandeis effort and others elsewhere in tho Nation are lead* 
ing the way; wo need tnoro such pioncors not fewer. Tho Committee 
on Aging is performing an important function at these hearings and 
in the survey you conducted in preparation for this week's testi* 
monjr. You are declaring that a broadened Federal commitment to 
provide services for tlio elderly will not succeed unless it has the 
trained manpower to make it succeed. This is a message that should 
be heeded by the Congress, tho administration, and tho people of 
this Nation. 

Senator GinLKS. Our first witnesses; Dr. Albert J, E. Wilson III» 
director of ^the aging studies program, college of Social and Be- 
havorial Sciences, University of l^uth Florida at Tampa; accom- 



Tainpa Greneral Hospirnl and graduate of aging studios program at 
University of South Florida; and Ms. Maeve Foster, graduato stu- 
dent in a^g studies program at University of South Florida 
and intenung at the Xeight>orhood Service Center. 

STATEKEHT OP ALBERT J. £. WZLSOK III» D., SIRECTOB OF THE 
AOIHO STUDIES PROOBAH, COIXEOE OP SOCIAL AHD BEHAVIOR* 
AL SOIEBGEg, DNIYEBSITY OP SOUTH FLORIDA AT TAMPA; AC- 
COHPANISD B7 OEOBOE EBBA, VOOATXONAI BEHABIUTATIOir 
COUHS ELOB, TAMPA QBHERA L HOSP ITAL AND GRADUATE OP 
AOINO S TTOI ES PBOOBAH AT T7NIVEB8ITT OP SOUTH PLOBIDA; 
AHD HAHVE FOSTER^ OBADUATE 8TUDEHT IH AQDTG STUDIES 
PBOOBAK AT UHIVBBSITT OP SOUTH PLOBIDA 

Dr. WuJOK« Senator Chiles, I am Albert WUaon» director of the 
a^ng studies program of tho University of South Florida. I liave 
been deeply involved in service and training programs in aipng 
since 1056 when I first served as an older worker specialist for 
the Florida State Employment Service* Following tliat I received 
a trainoeship dnder a vocational rehobilitation grant and obtained 
a master's degree in rehabilitation counseling. I worlced in the 
State rehabilitation program ns a counselor for 8 years, and went 
from there into researoli on claxMiio disease and aging for the 
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Florida Stuto Do,i)urtwiont. of lloaltli (tlion rjiUocI tlic Florida 
State Board of Health), whore I was einployod for 5 years. 

;Siibse;juen(-ly I received (•raining support tiu'oiigh Federal funds 
from a U.S. Public Health Sovice post^rraduate traiiiiii^ fellow- 
ship and completed a Ph. D. in medical sociolo<ry. 

1 have been with tJu» t University of Soutii Florida's a<rin<2: studies 
])ro^»rani since its inception in li)()7. I was a dcle<?ate to the l;)7l 
White House Conference on Airin^r and w-as chairniau of tlie 
Florida St acc ^Vliite House ConfereTice Task Lorce on Training. 
I a.n piesently a member of the ^naiits committee of the Florida Bu- 
uMia on A<rin<Tj. My testiinony is based ui)on experience ^^ained in 
carryinjji: out the resiJonsiljilities mentioned obove. 

Tlie University of South Fh^rida a*i:in(? studies ])ro<?ram was 
initiated under the title. Institute oti Agin^, in 19G7. It was one 
of a niunher of projrnuus funded under title V of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 11)65, throu<rh direct ^raTits for loTio;-tcrm training: in 
ugin<r. These fj^rants were nuide availa])le in ord(U' to develop well- 
ti'aiiu^d personnel to stntX new and developing; ])rograms for the 
older population. 

TkAIXIXG OBJECTI^'KS 

During the academic year 1007-08, we examined the objectives and 
provisions of thg act and aii,o looked at existing agencies and serv- 
ice programs, Lap-^d upon this review% we set training objectives 
for a university graduate level program designed to prepare persons 
to carry out these ]>rograms. A total of 10 new courses w^ere de- 
veloped specifically for the aging studies ])rogram and are taught 
under the label "age." These courses include physiology, sociology, 
psychology, and ccoiioniics of aging; courses in agency administra- 
tion, in administrative applications of dermography, and in re- 
search nieihods for the user or consumer of research findings. 

Ju addition, the curriculum inchides one academic quarter of 
full-time experienc with a service organization. This is referred 
to as an internship or field placemeiit. Five university quarters are 
required to complete the ^f.A. degree. 

This package was approved by the university and the Florida 
board of regents as a master's degree program effective September 
1008. Since that time, a total of 64 master's degrees in social 
gerontology have been awarded. We expect to award 22 more in 
December 1973. 

I should clarify the master degree in gerontology. The majority 
of training programs in gerontology provide a degree in a disci- 
pline such as sociology, psychology,' or pubHc administration. The 
TJuiversity of South Florida degree is a multidisciplinary degree in 
social gerontology. This has botli advantages aiul disadvantages for 
students and graduates of the program. Gerontology is not yet 
widely accepted as an academic field of study in itself. A psychologist 
or sociologist who specializes in gerontology is recognized, but when 
a student says he is getting a degree in gerontology, people really 
do not know what he is. ^ 

Getting back to the training support program, the title V train- 
ing grant has provided stipends (for living expenses and tuition) 
for 20 students per year for 5 years. This has enabled us to recruit 
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maturo students, ninny witli substantial cxpcrioiicc in agency or 
related work, Tlie a<je rau^^c of students has been from 22-62,* and 
the median age for all students is about 37. Tlie grant also pro- 
vides salaries for three faculty members, two secretaries, and travel 
and otiice expenses. 

I would like to make a comment about two of the faculty mem- 
bei*8 who arc paid out of that training grant this year. They both 
will have Ph. D.'s from ^rerontology training programs suppoited 
by direct training grants. One of these is a graduate of the Brandeis 
university School of Social Welfare, with a degree in social policy. 
The other is a graduate of the University of Southern California 
doctoral program in ^gerontology, a social-psychology major. Both 
of these men will be in danger of being out of work as far as the 
IJnivei'sity of South Florida is concerned after 1 more year of 
support under our training grant. 

Program personnel have provided leadership and technical assist- 
ance in the development of community services for the aged. Faculty 
members serve on advisory committees, boards of directors, and 
consultation panels, as part of their university community service 
workload. This is considered a part of their assignment for the 
university, and the training grant fund permits this type of as- 
signment to be made which would be impossible with only State 
university support. 

Students and faculty participate in activities such as the state- 
wide social indicator study, project FIND, and the retired senior 
volunteer program. This involvement has resulted in better services 
for older persons and has built an excellent reputation for the 
program and the universit}'' among official and voluntary organiza- 
tions. At the same time,, it has increased the idevance and current 
applicability of classroom teaching. We believe that the Federal 
training funds have been a wise investment and one which is paying 
off in better programs for older persons. Some examples ot posi- 
tions held by our graduates include: 

Director, State BSVP program (Florida) ; deputy director, South 
Carolina Commission on Aging; director, Memphis, Tenn., areawide 
project; training officer, Tennessee Commission on Aging; geriatric 
consultant, Florida Bureau of Aging ; assistant director, Project In 
Step (integrated nutrition and social sei*vices project), Florida; 
aging specialist, Regional Office on Aging, HEW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ikcrease IN State BtrDOET for the Aged 

On the national level, it is anticipated that, new and. expanded 
programs under the new Older Americans Act legislation will re- 
sult in increased needs for trained; personnel. On the State; level, 
Florida is recomizing .and responding to the.jieeds of its increas- 
ing older population, As of July I, 1973, the Florida Bureau on 
Aging will become the Florida Division ; on Aging with an increase 
in State funds from $50,000 per year to nearly; $1 million per year. 
This is a tremendous increase, in; the. budget and a .tremendous ele- 
vation of the position of aging in the State organization. This, 
incidentally, was; a vrecpinmendation that came out of the State 
White IJousejConfcreuQc on' Aging in 1971,. and it has been carried 
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out. The present staff of 15 members is to be inci'oasecl effective 
July 1, by 100 new positions. The iniplicalions of these develop- 
ments for training hi gerontology are quite clear. 

Earlier this year, the University of South Florida aging studies 
program submitted an application for continuation funding from 
the Administration on Aging. This funding is dependent upon ap- 
propriations under the new Older Americans Act amendments 
recently signed by the President. These^ amendments provide for 
training under the new title IV, part A, which states : 

Tlie purpose of this part is to improve the Quality of service and to help 
meet critical shortages of adequately trained personnel for programs iu the 
field of aging hy : 

1. DeveIoi>ing information on the actual needs for personnel to work in the 
field of aging, both present and long range. 

2. Providing a broad range of quality training and retraining opportunities, 
responsive to changing needs of programs in the field of aging. 

3. Attracting a greater number of qualified persons into the field of aging; 
and 

4. Helping to make personnel training programs more responsive to the need 
f'jr trained personnel in the field of aging. 

In sufnmaiy, financial suppoi't in the form of long-term train- 
ing grants under title V of the Older Americans Act has permitted 
the University of South Florida to establish an innovative, multi- 
disciplinaiy master's degree program. Stipends for student support 
provided under this Federal funding has enabled the program to 
attract mature individuals, many with extensive training and/or 
experience. * 

Program Doubtfui. if Funds Ake Cut 

As a result, the program has produced graduates combining prac- 
tical work experience with academic training. If Federal funding 
is phased out, it is doubtful that tlie program would be able to at- 
tract this type of student. It is also likely that the capacity of the 
program for provision of technical assistance to developing com- 
munity programs will be seriously curtailed or destroyed. The pro- 
gram may survive with limited State funding, but it will lose much 
of its capacity to meet increasing training needs in the State of 
Florida and in the southeastern region* 

Senator Chxles. Doctor, we tliank 3^ou very much for your fine 
statement and for the work that you and the University of South 
Floi-ida are doing in the field. 

Under the administration 1974 phaseont plan, as I understand, 
they will give you phaseout funds for the existing students in the 
program, but they will not make any new awards for students. 

Dr. Wilson. That is correct. As far as this phaseout is con- 
cerned, we have 22 continuing students, 20 of whom are supported 
by the training grant and will graduate in December. There is 
no support in the phaseout for new students and severely reduces 
support for faculty members. For the two mentioned earlier there 
is not quite enough money in the new budget to pay the salaries of 
these men for the full academic year. 

Senator Chiles. Has that phaseout plan affected your student 
applications? . 

Dr. Wilson. We do not know what the effects wOl be. We have 40 
new applications for September 1973. We have admitted about 20 
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of Ihose at last coaiit. T\\v majority liavu indicated that they would 
be luiable to uttoud without some linanoial !?up]>()rt. 

AVc have written to them and told tliem tlu^. supi)ort vrould not 
be available, and we have asked them to n'j)ly as to whether they 
will be able to att(Mul without this. The replies arp \ery slow iii 
coming 'n. We do not know wliether we will liave students or 10 
students. 

Hi(;iit-»St.\ti: ]ii:(;u)X ArFix:'j ):i> 

Senator Cuiu:s. Tlie Florida <^rant was to serve the re^^ion for 
your urea. What does that area encompass^ 

Dr. WiLSox. Let me see if 1 can remember the ei;;dit States: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Geor<,ria, Alabanuu Mississippi, 
Florida, an^l Kentucky. 

Senator Oinu:s. Do you anticipate there will be any difficulty in 
luiving the State of Florida come in and pick up aiiy changeover 
from the Federal fundiiiir ^vIu'n you are covi'rii^a' an eiahi-State 
area? 

^Dr. WiLsox. Senator Chiles, I think you know the position of the 
Florida Legislature on tlus. 

Senator Ciiilks. I am afraid I do. 
[Laughter.] 

^ Dr. Wk^ox. They very sti*ongly oppose using the State univer- 
sity system for the training needs of other States. 

Senator Chiles. The program at the University of South Florida 
was origitially established in 1DG7 tlu-ougli a grant from the adminis- 
tration and has been subsidized by that ^rrant since that time. Do 
you now in retrospect feel that the training program has become 
overly dependent on Federal assistance? 

Dr. WiLSox. I would not know how^ to define "ovei'ly dependent," 
I think the assistance has been essential in starting training pro- 
grams in a field that has not had a long academic history and is 
not recognized in academic circles. I think that without the Fed- 
eral funding we probably could not have had this program. 

Senator Ciiiu:s. Do you foresee there could and should be addi- 
tional State aid forthcoming in future years? 

Dr. Wtlsox. I believe there should be, and I am confident that 
the State will increase this aid. but these increases are coming 
about very slowly and over a long ])erjod of tijue. 

S'J'ATE ASSISTAXCE EkQCTESITJ) 

AVe have at present two faculty positions ])aid by tlie State, three 
paid by the grant, for a total of five faculty positions. At the pres- 
ent time we have no secretarial hoAp paid by the State. They have 
promised us a secretary for September. 

I liave requested the State to give us assistance for support of 
10 gi-aduate students beginning in September. The university budget 
has not been finalized yet, so I do not know wiiat we are getting. 
I have been told we will not get anywhere near the 10 that I have 
I'cqucsted. 

Senator Ciiiucs. Now you see the State increasing its people in 
its division on aging to 100 employees. 
Dr, WiLSox. 100 new positions. 
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Senator Chilks. Tlioro 1ms to be a grt»nt demand then for your 
cx])artise from your training into that area. 

Dr. Wilson. There is no question of tl)at and this is just the State 
agency that rdministei's the grant program under tlie Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Senator Chilks. We think yon very mnch for your testimony. 

Mr. MiLLKR. I have^no ijuostions, tl'iank you, Senator, but Senator 
Fong would like it noted m the record that lie would have liked to 
hare been licrc but an executive session of another committee made 
it impossible for liim to be pi'csent. 

Senator Cinu:s. Tliank you. We will certainly note that. 

N'ow we will hear from Mr. George Ebra. 

STATEMENT OP GEORaE EBEA 

Mr. Ebra. Mr. Cliairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today on behalf of 
legislation to alter, strengthen, and improve the Older Amcricaiis 
Act of 1965. 

I am George Ebra, a clinrter graduate^ (1&69) of the aging studies 
program at the University of South Florida, Tampa, Fk. and a 
practichig rehabilitation counselor with the Florida Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. My assignment as a rehabilitation coun- 
selor includes devising and executing successful rehabilitative plans 
for severe and catastrophically impaired individuals. 

My office is located in Tampa General Hospital, which is a 600- 
bed general and teaching hospital affiliated ^ith the University of 
South Florida; Medical School. The bulk of , my referrals ori^'nate 
from members of the hospital medical staff as well as frdm private 
physicians practicing locally. Mv clients rtre medically diagnosed as 
being afflicted with life-threatening diseases, sucli as: End-stage 
renal disease, and cardiovascular disease, as well as orthopedic im- 
pairment, emotional disorders, ct cetera. Needless to say, th6 major 
portion of those clients suffering from cardiovascular atilmert^^^ are 
numbered among our older population. 

Aside from my full-time pursuits as a rehabilitation counselor^ I - 
am currently e.ngaged oh a part-time basis, by a 150-bed skilM nurs- 
ing home facility as a consultant in gerontology. This facility ac- 
commodates the medical and psychosocial needs of the older Amcri^ 
can exclusively. The patient, population of this facility generally 
includes older Americans convalescing from chronic disease, do- 
mestic accidents, as well as those in need of constant attention due 
to terminal illness. ■ " 

^ The facility provides physical therapy, recreational therapy, so- 
cial seiTiceSj full-time nursing, aslwell as physician catre. ]^^^ 
include the assessmeiit of the psychosocial needa 
well as working with the sta education, t6 make 

tliem more acutely; awarc of^^^ aged 
patient/;/..: ' ' ■ .^''^'^f^^ 

' " Prot^ssional Services Urobi^ Needed" ; 

^ Prior to my ciu»rerit emipldy ments,- 1 • served' as ah- iiitftke: social 
worker for the Hillsborough County ^Hospitar arid 
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My duties included ijitiiko ititcrviews with now cHonts seeking serv- 
ice from the agency, where I also encountered numerous older 
citizens in need of various services, such as fiiuincial assistance, 
medical care, adequate iiousing, et cetera. 

Throughout my professional experience, it has been constantly 
and graphically demonstrated to me that the older American is in 
dire need of the whole gamut of professional sociomedical services. 
My caseloads have always had a disproportionate representation by 
the older American. 

Personally, I feel tliat I have been bettor equipped to successfully 
understand and manage the rehabilitation of tlic older disabled 
workers (age 45 and over) with greater effectiveness and efficiency 
following my course of study at the University of South Florida. 

Prior to my training, t was not as astute in my ability to 
identify and remedy tlio pi'oblems which arc comjnon to our aging . 
population. My personal interest in pursuing a course of study in 
gei'ontology was stimulated through my daj^-to-day, working experi- 
ence with older disaibled workers. 

It is of course, essential to successful rehabilitation of older 
Americans that one have the knowledge, insights, and abilities to 
administer the best possible services. There are tho;se professionals 
in the field of the social sciences who vpill argue that a basic under- 
standing of human nature and high regard for the respect of the 
individual are all the requirements necessary in working with the 
aged or any other group within the population. 

I agree with this line of thinking only in part, concurring Avith 
the fact that an understanding of the whole person is basic to any 
skillfully conducted interview, and any siiccessful rehabilitation 
plan. However, I do feel that although certain aspects of the prob- 
lems of the aged are commonly shared with the ijcncral population, 
the aged clients present unique and specific challenges to the pro- 
fessional social service worker. ^ 

In order to relate and emphasize with the older pei-sons' frame of 
reference, we must bear in mind the cxiDeriences and problems 
which are almost xiniversally shared by this group. An unskilled, 
untrained, human service^ worker can hardly be ex]jected to find 
his way thrpiigh the maze of a cultural gap, generation gap, coni- 
mon medical problems not to mention the psycho-social pressures 
of aging. 

wosTxiiiTr Toward the Aged 

The older person of today in his lifetime has witnessed three 
major wars, economic iipheavjtls, social reforms too ^numerous to 
mention; and of course, a grjeat technological revolution. His cul- 
tural values and life style which were formulated in the "horsc-and- 
buggy days," are usually inapplicable to the age of jets arid com- 
puters. The older American is endowed with vast experience in liv- 
ing history as well as a rich cultural heritage, which is part and 
parcel of our Nation*s-foundations. And yet, he finds himself rather 
discourteously presented with a modern s^^ 

and values are liqstile to the establishment of a nieanirigf ill life role 
for liiirt in his waning yeai^'^^^^^ -^ ■ ^ 
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Our iiiodoni, yontli-o}'i(»iit(H]. niiiss-])r(Kliioo(l sociotv. dirtiites that 
the oldor person slioulil not ^vork after 05 vears ol' a<r(\ that ho 
sliould not attempt to contiinu^ to act like a vouni^ person.' I^nt that 
he not become a burden to his family. In short, tlio older American 
is frequently rejected on all levels from tiio nininstream of American 
society. We need trained i)iM'S()miel, sensitive to the cultural jieeds 
of the older population to execute ways in which to reinte^^n'ate the 
older American into our society at lar^e. 

]\rore often than not, the older American is beset bv medical 
problems of varyin^r se^eiity and de<rree. lie has nied'ical needs 
which must be fulfilled if he is to become a funr*tionin.£r self-respect- 
in^r individual. Handicapi)ed by aire, and medical dvsfunciions, the 
^pn<r individual in today's society can correctly be'called disabled. 
The word disabled no lonVrer applies solely to the severely physical! v 
impaired, but can be accurately descriptive of persons suiferinfy froni 
mental and emotional illness/chronio illnesses, cultural dei)rivation, 
poverty, and of course aginir. It is quite a])parent that the prob- 
lems of f\<r[ng cannot be elVectively divorced from the problems of 
disability. 

Certainly, the. problems of fi'fXm^ are in themselves challenfrinfr. 
however, the difficulties involved with are combined with disability, 
at first ii^lance, all appear to be insurmountable. The a^rinff individual 
finds that his body no lon/^^er responds to his wishes, his eyes be- 
come weak, bis hearin^r inaccurate, his coordination and reflexes 
are slowed. Often, the older American is prey to cripplinn^ arthritis, 
brittle broken bones, arteriosclerosis, stroke, and tlie whole ran^i^e 
of ailments which coincide with the a^rinir process. lie must not 
only learn to adjust to the discomfort and physical inconvenience 
of these aflfdictions, but must also learn to accept the fact that 
society views the a^jfed and/or disabled individual with something 
less than an attitude of disgust and revulsion. 

Main-taixixg Oxe's Pf:Rso>rAL Dignity 

Rejected by society, and assailed by the afllictions of his own 
body, the aging individual has a formidable task confronting him. 
And that is the task of niaintaining liis own personal dignitv and 
worth as a individual human beinir. A trained gerontoloirist, 'sensi- 
tive to tl r^se ne(Hls, can nof onlv assist the old(M' American to find 
m(»dical amelioration to his i)liysical p:oblems. but can also provide 
the emotional support and encouragement to prevent him from be- 
coming irretrievably disengaged from society. 
^ Aging is a natural process, which will visit itself upon evcrv 
living human being. The aging process is part of human develop- 
ment, and should not be regarded as deterioration, hut rather a life 
period of continued growth. With proper help and phinning, the 
aged individual can continue to experience fulfillment and growth. 
In order to experience a continued period of personal growth, the 
medical and cultural obstacles must be overcome. 

A training program in gerontology ^annot only acquaint the stu- 
dent \vith the problems of aging, but reinforce the attitude that 
aging is a natural process of continuing life, which is as unique in 
its needs as is the childhood phase of life. 
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Just as younger persons have the basic needs for food, clotliin^?, 
sheltor, and sense of usefulness, the ohler American must also ful- 
lill tliese needs. However, the older person niav need the assistance 
of a trn ned gerontolocrist to assist liim in establishing an adequate 
mode of hving. A trained individual tuned to the medical, psycho- 
social, dietary, and housing needs of tlic older Amei'iran, can 'more 
readily obtain the Ui^rnled services for his client. Such resources 
as Meals-on-AVheels, food stamps, retirement comiseling, et cetera, 
call be of vast assistance to our older citizens. 

Further, removal of ^irchitectnral barriers in the living quarters of 
the older American can appreciably enhance his daily existence. 
Public housing projects, nursing honies and retirement c'onmuinities, 
with tlie needs of the oltier Amei'icans in mind, cannot only pro- 
vide ade(pmte physical surroundings, but also the mucli-needed so- 
cial atraos])hi:re for the aged. 

''J)rsKXO.\GKn'' From Ltv'ixo 

It is not uncommon to encounter older persons who have ^v^th- 
drawn fro/n active nieanijigful Jives in favor of sitting around idly 
and vegetating. In essence, they have become "disengaged" from 
living. Some social scientist feel that disengagement is a m^tural 
result of the i<ging process, and should be* considered a develop- 
rtiental ])henoinena. However, I tend to disagree witli this line of 
thinking. During my coui'se of study in gerontology, and through 
l)ractical ex))erience, it has been demonstrated that the longer a 
])erson can be maximally involved in an active meaningful existence, 
the longer lie will maintain better health, and subsequent longer life. 

T]m trained ^rerontologist is not satisfied to watch his clients 
resign to a rocking chair. The older person must be encouraged to 
pursue meaningful, and if i)o.ssiblo. lucrative activity within the 
limits of his physical capabilities for as long as is feasible. An 
individual working within limits of his capacity is an active stimu- 
lated, and fullilled persoii. Since its inception. American culture has 
e.m])hasized the values of hard work and the benefits derived there- 
fjom. It therefore, becomes increasingly apparent, that we cannot 
eliminnte work and sit bat'k idly and collect a check for doing 
nothing. To do this would most pi-obably result in the demoraliza- 
tion and decay of the individual am] society as a whole. We are 
chai'ged. therefore, as gerontologists with the resi)onsil)ility of re- 
deiiuing work for our older eili/ens. We must find new Vays to 
help the older American to feel useful and productive. 

Although many of our oldor citizens are r.ot ])hysically able to 
assume highly strenuous work, many of them have a rich and 
varied experience to ofi'er. The trained student of gerontology can 
for^us on the strengths ,)f the aged individual and assist him to find 
satisfactory endeavors to pm*sue in his i*emaining yeai\s. It is truly 
disheartening to encounter with startling regularity an abundance 
of nursing homes which do nothing more than provide for the pln'si- 
cal n(MMls of the aged resident; 

There is a marked disregard for the resident as an individual 
person with psycho-Rocial and emotional n.eeds, which left unful- 
fillrd. could result in depression, disengagement, and eariy demise. 
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If tliei'e were eiiou'rli trained ovrontolo^rists available on today's 
job niaiket, such institutions tould June a valuable contribution 
to tlieir stall'. 

There are 20 million Americans who accordintr to tlie 19\'0 oimisus 
are 05 years of a*^^e and ov(»r. Altliou^d, j do not have the })ro]ected 
lio'ures before nie, we can e\j)e(n an ever-increasing- nuniber of'oldei" 
Americans each year. I'eople are livin.u' lon^:!^!-. and we must all 
face the eventual prospect of becomin^r a member of tliis ever in- 
creasintr ^roup. 

As I have briefly outlined Iiere, tlie older AnK^-ican is faced with 
a broad array of problem.^, which are too vast and complex to 
tliorou^dily discuss liere today. I think tliat \se aie all a<,n-eed that 
we sliould 2iot compromise our current obli^rntions to 'our older 
citizens under existin^r h*<rislati()n. but rather to auirment and im- 
prove the services to this dcsi'rvin.ir sepnent of our population. 

Tkaixku Pkrsoxnkl Xkkdko 

However, if we are. to ellectively provide services to the older 
American as tlje le,irislation has intended, wo must liave the tiaine<i 
l)ersonne] with wliom to elleciuate ade(iuat(» proirram development 
and stn-vice delivery models. Trained persojujel wonld insuie tliat 
tlie eftorts, time, and moneys will leach tliose in need of services. 

In order to piovide for the present needs of our current older 
population, and to insure our own futures as potential older Ameri- 
cans, we must have not oidy adecjuate pio^iiams for tlie a^^ed, but 
adecjuate personnel to institute these pro*rrams. 

A course of study encompassing the interdisciplinary approach to 
the problems of tJie aired, sucJi as J had the privi!e^re to matriculate, 
is indeed uii efl'ective and thoroujrhly ai)]dicahle mode of trainiiinr. 
I feel that T have ac(|uircd skills, knowledi^e. and traininir throuirli 
tliis proirram which would have been diflicult if not impossible to 
accjuire elsewhere. 

However, I shoidd point out, that without the assistance of a 
traineoship and a senior level stipend, I i)robably would not have 
been able to complete my course of study without inulue hardsliip 
upon my family and myself. 

T am ])ersonally ffrateful to luive luul tlie opportunity to onricli 
my ])rofessional development throufrh my tiainin^ in iieroiitolonry, 
and T feel tiiat T have become much more eifective and sensitive to 
the needs of our older citizens. 

Tt is. my hope that others will juive the same opportunity not only 
to enrich their functionin^r. but with the ultimate goal of betteriu'ii' 
the lives of our older Americans. 

Senator Ciiiu-s. We tJmnk yon so nnicli for that statement. T 
liapixm to have some i)e!*sonnl know!ed*r(5 of the respect with which 
you are held via tlie physicia?LS and personnel in the Tampa area 
and^ from the work that you are now doinfr, and so I can also 
testify that you have put your trainin<r in very orood stead, and that 
you are performin^r ii v(mt fine service down there. 

I particidarly w^as impressed by your statement when you were 
pointin^y out some of tlu^ do<rma we have related to older people over 
the years. I trust what you are saying is that there is much rv;- 
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evaluation that iuhhIs to he i1oir> inti) some of (hat do<.niia that wo 
havi» had tlirust upon us. 

Mr. EiiUA. Without (|ui»sti()n. SiMiator. ;is I think I i)oi.ited out, 
aging is a proci^ss and not a condition, and we shoukl iwA that tlio 
aging process, being an ohler American, is just a part of goiiig 
through the human life cycle. 

Cii \\(n:s IX ATTrrrm: Mrsr Co^n: 

It is just like childiiood and adolescence, youth and nndurity, and 
I think some of the attitudes that sonu' i)eoi)le have regarding the 
elderly can be changed if we become .sensitive to the needs of older 
Americans. 

Senator Cihi.ks. 1 iind that in my coiivcrsations and relations with 
older people that, contrary to whal we are told to l;elieve. that thev 
are interested only in just trying to have some comforts in life 
or really just to havi' food aiul shelter, they ai'e nmch more inter- 
ested in liaving some usi^hi) puiposi* to sei'vc. 

That is what they arc* rv.ixUy crying out for, something that they 
I'aii ilo, a rea.Sf)!! for tlieii' existence, and not just the existence itself. 

Mr. KiiKA, Senator, 1 can really testify to this because as 1 go to 
this nursing facility wiici-e ] sei-^ e as* a cojjsultant, I iind these 
older individuals just want the opix^rtunity to discuss with sonu»- 
one else theii- ex])erie]ice8. theii- iojjlijuvss, t'heii- isolation, and their 
withdrawal. 

There are im]>ortant factors tljat we need to consider. Just t]w fact 
that WW have an oi)portunity to have an exchange with them, can 
be beneficial. 

Usually as T leave their rooms they might ask nu\ '*When are 
yon coining again, Mr. Kbra ^ 1 would" like to have sonieoiu^ to talk 
with." They just want the opi)ortunity to share some of their prol)- 
lenis with someone else. This is imi)oVtant to them. 

Senator CiimKs. Thank you very much. 

Xow, Jis, Foster, wc will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF MAEVE H. FOSTER 

^Is. FosTioR. I am Maeve Foster and T am i)resently a giaduate 
student on an Administration on Aging (AoA) tuitioji and stipend 
grant in tlic aging studies program at the University of South 
Florida in Tanipa, Fla., and student editoi- of the program news- 
letter Gerontopics. 1 have completed n>y basic academic work and 
am doing my required field placement work with the ITillsborougli 
County Neighborhood Service Center. Upon completion of this train- 
ing. I will receive my nuister s in August lllT^i. 

Senator Ciiilks. This is an internship program >hat is re([uired 
that you perform as a part of your studies? 

Ms. Fos'n-:R. Yes sir. it is a 12-hour, one-quarter program, and 
this is a general service agency and I am getting an overall look 
at the agency with a concentration on their services and piogianis 
for older people. 

I entered the aging studies program as a part-time student in 
January 1072. I liad been out of school foi- a numbei* of jears, was 
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no longer married, nnd I have two small children-— and like many 
of the retired Floridinns. I was living on a fixed income. 

When I made my decision to return to school I borrowed the 
money from my father — it was the usual kind of loan a father gives 
a daughter, no interest and at least COO years to repay. 

Trainkksiiip AwAnn From AoA 

I contiinied to rely on family help with school expenses— not only 
for tuition, but for books, car expenses— like many students, I had a 
considerable distance to commute to campus — and child care ex- 
penses; but even family gonorosity can run out alonjj the way, and 
my father is retired 'and on n Government pension. The A/^A 
traineeship award enabled me to enter the program as a full-tii.io 
student in September 1972, and I doubt that 1 would have been able 
to do it without tlie traineeship award. 

Two factors influenced my interest in the aging studies pro- 
gram: One, a desire to bo practical in a career sense; and two, a 
desire to enter a social service field. I was unfamiliar at this time 
with the specific gerontology program. When I learned about it I 
was tremendously excited about it and interested in the possibility 
of entering such a progi'am. 

It fit in very well with my background and interests. For a 
number of years I have lived' around older friends and relatives 
and I have been interested and involved in their needs and prob- 
lems. I have lived in several retirement communities in Florida 
and I have done volunteer work with a senior activity group. At 
one time I lived in a retirement trailer park, and at another time 
I lived in a retirement apartment complex. 

I felt that this was definitely an unportant field and one that 
would receive increasing emphasis in the future. T have not changed 
my mind — this was an excellent career choice for mo; I have ap- 
preciated my education and I want to be able to use it to help pro- 
vide adequate services and resources for older people. I would like 
to work with a direct service agency — possibly one of the State units 
on aging. 

Unfortunately, as in other areas of social services, salaries are not 
high and college educations are expensive. I would like to see more 
students in gerontology — it seems to mo that existing service agen- 
cies have few people who concentrate exclusively on programs for 
the elderly nnd that there are fewer peoplo^who have training in 
the field/ Without educational financial assistance I wonder how 
many students there will be in the future? 

The termination of support fpr the ti'aining program^ has reper- 
cussions for student activities as well. Student participation in com- 
munity programs ai\d professional conferences will be seriously im- 
paired. Some of the students from my own program have organized 
a student symi>osium for the National Gerontological Society meet- 
ing to be. held in Miami in, November. Without traineeship stipends, 
most of these students will bo liriablo to attend. This assistance with 
training expenses has enabled students to make field trips and at- 
tend meetings, .^j 



**Qm)NTopiC8"— Student NEWsLisnTEn 

TJie trahiing gmnt Jiiis also nrovidotl oxijonscs and consultation 
fees for professionals in the Held of aging to sorvo ns guest spoakei-s 
for Bcmiuat'S. Eliminatioji of funding for stall sujiport services and 
for grant Buppoiied fucultv ttdvisoi-s may result ii\ the elimination 
of (icroiitojpics, which is tno student-produced cnmrtcrly newsletter 
of tlio Uiuverslty of South Florida agintf studies program, 

I believe some mombera of the conmiittcc are already familiar with 
tlio newsletter. I know Senator Chiles is. One recent issue covered 
Ins conference on aging which had been held in St. Petersburg; Also, 
members of the Qerontoloi^y Club assisted his staff in i-uviewing the 
testimonv from that conference. 

Qprontopics is published to provide a link between the university 
nging studies ]>rogram, professionals in the field, and others inter- 
ested not only in university activities,^ but in other aspects of amng. 
This is only the second year of publication and whether it will be 
continued by the next class is entirely n matter of funding. Many 
students have worked on this publication. 

Ota* mailinir list includes lQgis]ators> the AoA, the 10 in^gional 
offices, all of tno State units on aging, other universities, and any- 
one interested in or working in the field of aging. Univcreity mem- 
bers also distribute it at professional meetings they attend. Wc have 
brought a number of copies with us. ^ 

Gerontopics keeps j^ast graduates informed of university program 
activities and advertises the aging studies program, IVe nave re- 
ceived man^* favorable comments and since the. National Geronto- 
logical Society mentioned our publication in their New and Young 
Professional Newsletter wo have received many more requests to be 
included on our mailing list. We currently mail out about 700 or 
800. We have pipe dreams that one day it could be expanded to 
be a student professional gerontology journal. 

In closings all I can say is that I have benefited greatly from the 
nnancifti assistance I »Wo received through the Administration on 
As^^l?* I doubt that I would have ever been able to attend as a full- 
time student without it I would like to see other students have the 
same opportunities. I believe the field of aging really needs them. 

Senator Cmua. Thank you very much, we certainly are familiar 
"With your newsletter and feel that it is an outstanding publicatioui 
and also are very appreciative of the help that we nave received 
in regard to trying to go through the voluminous testimony that we 
have received at our conference on aging. We think tins will be 
helpful to the conference digest, so X hope you will express our 
appreciation for that help* 

Sfs. Foster* Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Chiu». I find it interesting that jj'ou^ a. youngs viable per- 
son, are very enthusiastic about your training, and yet most people 
tend to view working with older Americans as being something that 
would be rather distasteful. I wish you would explain to us the 
feeling of enthusiasm which you have. 

Ms. TomER. I think perhaps the attitude that people have, that 
a lot of people do not like to work with ihe elderly, is going away,^ 
but I think It is partially a matter of exposure. 
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T wont tliroiiph it l)ocanst» I «pont n liiph nroportion of my tinio 
with the elderly, and I am used to livinp witli family members who 
are older, nnd thoy have always Ijcon a part of my* life, so that it 
was natural iisally for iw to po into this field. 

Senator CinLra. It is interesting today when many of our younp 
people are looking for services and for a career where they are 



earnmp a livinp or pettinp wealthy, that it sliontd not tw moro 
widely recopnized that this is certainly a field where you cojdd per- 
form some seiTicc and you could receive tiie self-satisfaction that 
you have helped someone else with your life. 

^[8. FoBTKH. Yes, Senator, and T think it is rather excitinp to l)e 
able to be in at the bepinninp of the new propram. There is a preat 
deal of courae that we hnve to contend with — the problems that 
arise — but it is interestinp to be able to be one of the first. 

Senator Ciulks, Tell me a little bit more about what you M'ould 
like to make of your career, what kind of job you will seek. 

^^s. FosTKn. "\Vlien I say direct service afrcncies, I really do want 
to work witli people, hopefuUv one day it will bo on a more adminis- 
trative level out 1 would like actually to pet out and be around 
people. 

T would like it to be as comprehensive an apency as possible be- 
cause the field is rather new to me, and t would like to bavo an 
overview of what tyi>e of work is available. 

T am intei-ested in planninp and orpanizinp t]mt would be con- 
ducted on a State level, but T still would like to have actual contact 
with the people. 

Senator Cittt-es. You are now workinp witli the llillsboroupli 
County Xeighborhood Service Center. Tell us a little about your 
work there. 

Ms. FosTKR. At present this will only be my second week there. 
They are a multiservice apency. I suppose over all it is a welfare 
apeilcy also. 

They have various proprams for the elderly, but the staflRnp of 
those particular proprams is not larpe, and tliey do not have many 
people trained in perontolo; - . 



Usually, as with any otlier propi*am, some of the services with the 
elderly wve put in with services for all proups of people. They have 
written the grant for RSVP propram. Thoy are curiuntly woikinp 
on setting up writinp a praiit on the possibility of a day care center 
for eldcny people as an alternative to institutionalization. 

Meniliers of tiieir apency have worked with writinp a grant pro- 
l)osal for homemaker proprams, and, as 1 understand it, thoy aro a 
sort of crisis apency wJiich intervenes and helps people dunnp the 
interim period between the period thoy (iwt need assistance and the 
period in which they receive it fmm perhaps Social Security or 
State old ape assistance or another State program. 

Senator Chilrs. Wo thank you very much, all three of you, for 
your testimony and for coniinp up and testifying before us, 
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Next wc will linir from Prof, Walter M- Ilonttin who is tlifi di- 
rector, AU-Univoraity (lurontology Outer of Syracuse Uniyeraity, 

l*rofe8sor Benttie/ I undcrstnnd you »ro nlso reprcsentinp; the 
Associntion for Oerontolo^ ami Higher EducRtion, 

STATEMENT OF FBOF WALTEB M. BEATTIE, OIBECTOR, ALL- 
UKIVERSITY OERONTOLOGT CENTEB, STBACUSE VNIVEBSITY 

Professor IlEATriF. Tlmt is ri^rht. Senator Cliiles, In fact, on l>e- 
hnlf of the association, as well as for tlujse of us \ip north in Syra- 
nise, wc want to express our uppivciation for the Special Committee 
on Aping giving attention to tliis very critical issue and problem 
of supportive training in gerontology-/ 

May I proceed? 

Senator Ciiii-Kfl. (Vrtninly yoi» may. 

Professor Beattik. If I iiuiy, I would like to begin by speaking 
for the association. The association is relatively new. Ft caine into 
Iwing just about a year ago. It is a voluntary association, includ- 
ing some 26 university-related programs preparing students for 
careers in the field of aging. Us memlycrs include universities and 
colleges, a number of which have projirains i^elated to 4-year and 
2-yenr college jpro/rraiUH in g«»rontology, 

T have attached a list of the memboV university programs to this 
statement,^ 

Federal enconnigeninit and support of gerontology training pro- 
grams, initiated in 1W(>, are only now beginning to recognized 
as legitimate components of hiprlier education. Many have only re- 
ceived Federal support for training programs in aging during 
the 1073 fiscal year. The Association for Gerontology in Higher 
Kducation was distressed and alaimed, therefore to receive infor- 
nmtioti in January of the administration's intent to ternii- 

nnte all training support by June 30, 1974, and to' learn in April, 
1073. of an iniiwnding TiO percent reduction of-support for faculty 
\inder the Administration on Aging training programs effective 
June 30, 1973, 

WiTui)nAw,\L OF SurroRT We^vkens Proohams 

The immediacy of thise decisions allowed no way for universi* 
ties to respond with alternative means of maintaining their pro- 
grams. For many programs, thn roault of this sudden witlulrawal 
of support is the eradication of a numl)er of gerontology training 
pi-ograms throughout the United States and the serious weakening 
of all such programs. 

This withdrawal of training suppoi-t is occurring at the sanie 
time that the (Congress and the President have expressed their 
commitment to expanding services to older persons through the 
Older Americans Ooinpivhensive Services Amendments of 1073. 
These amendments have also continued to recognize the need for the 
support of training and vcseai'ch, as well as of gerontology centers. 
As areawido agencies on aging and services for the aging are being 
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exi>ancled, tlio eupacitic^s of tniiiuTi^r pro^^ninis in a^^in^? to rospond 
to tho increased inaiipowor roqnironn»nts of couununity, ]v«j:iouiil, 
and Stiito pro^M'iuns foroldoi' pcT'soiis lire bciii<i: I'oduced oi* oliniinated. 

Training pro^M'anis represented by the nioniber university pi'o- 
^•anis of the association iiieludo trninin*^ at the bamilanix'iite Icvol 
foi* direct services to older persons; pvepnrution of manpower in 
the professions at both baecalanreate and graduate levels; trainin^r 
of the trainers, that is, of educators, prepared to oiTcr curriculum and 
educational programs in /rerontolopy ; and, trainiji^r ^of required 
research personnel in the basic sciences, including biology, phy- 
chology, and sociology, as well as for evaluative research related to 
services for the aging. 

T would like to say, parenthetically, that in addition to the Ad- 
ministration on Ag:ing cutbacks, certainly the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development has cut back its training 
program which is curi-ently lodged at the National Institutes of 
Health. 

For the past 4 years, until last October, I served on the National 
Advisory Council of that institute, and I have been greatly alarmed 
at the cutbacks in those areas where we must have basic training in 
order to prepare a pei'son adequately for service and research. 

A number of persons committed to nrofessional cai'cers in ajjing 
at the planning and administrative levels, as well as in direct 
service training and research, have been prepared for these respon- 
sibilities through these programs. 

In addition, a number of programs provide short-term and con- 
tinuing education programs for pei*sons who, although not formerly 
trained to work with older persons, now find themselves carrying 
out such responsibilities and who require the benefit of new knowl- 
edge and skills for working with the elderly. 

Specific effects of the present cutbacks in training include — this 
is based on a survey with the various university training programs: 

(1) Termination of continuing education programs established to 
meet the manpower development needs of service programs. 

Here let me indicate that at Syracuse we had been requested by 
the administration to prepare approximately 900 persons who will 
have key administrative planning responsibilities in the areawide 
agencies on aging which would not have been possible if we did not 
have a center. 

Federal Funds Keep Programs Going 

I know of other programs throughout the United States in the 
same way. If there liad been no training moneys, there would have 
been no research for the Federal Government to call upon to accom- 
plish its program strategies in service and planning for the aged. 

Included are those programs which prepare paraprofessional and 
direct service personnel in nursing homes and community programs; 
inservice training programs, training of administrative and man- 
agerial personnel for institutional housing, nursing homes and long- 
term care facilities; jmd upgrading knowledge and skills of local 
and State agency personnel. 
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A^aiii, if I might add, I think there is a critical question of hus- 
bancTiiig our rcsourcos as S(|uarely as wo. are, and ^vithout trained 
personnel to bo efi'ective and etlicicnt in tlie delivei'y of service and 
the preparation of luhnijiisti-utive personnel in deahng with tlie 
aged I think such a determination Avill reflect in some continuing 
critical concerns n[X)n eiliciency and effectiveness. 

(2) Destruction, before tliey have had an opportunity to demon- 
strate their value, of baccalaureate programs designed to prepare 
persons for emerging comprehensive, cooi'dinated programs and 
which cut a.cross university disciplines and professions, including 
consortia programs among several colleges and universities. 

(3) Sharp curtailment and, in some instances, cessation of gradu- 
ate programs; and here I would like to underscore the broad area 
of minority aging and our great lack of knoAvledge in our con- 
cerns of developing the pool of manpower that can respond to the 
needs of the elderly. 

Again, we have certain Afro-American courses in this program, 
and they are taken by our trainees so they begin to notice specific 
concerns of subpopulations in the aging group. 

(4) Reduction in programs with special goals such as preparation 
of minorities, adult education, training of older persons, et cetera. 

(5) Reduction of programs to prepare manpower at all degree 
levels for specialized professions such as law, architecture, public 
administration, planning, libraiy science, public communications, 
health education, and so forth. 

(6) Last, the destruction or reduction of knowledge-building ca- 
pacities in the area of aging, through marked cutbacks in doctoral 
and post-doctoral level programs in the sciences and professions. 
. Emerging university and college training programs are employ- 
ing gerontol ovists who have been prepared through programs of 
Federal trainmg support. Such individuals represent an available 
supply of competency \vhich is being destroyed at the very time 
when new. Federa,! initiatives imply the increasing need and demand 
for such skills and capabilities. It is difficult to believe that the 
iiitent of the cutbacks in Federal training programs is to, eradicate 
them. ^ . J 

.It is pur view there is a need to Capitalize on previous investments 
and to expand present levels of support This should petmit uni- 
versities and colleges to maintain and expand their own. rcsourcos 
and commitmients to such training.. .. 

WOHKIXG ToGETiHER-— A NEOHSsrrr 

It is only through the partnership of the Fedei-al Government and 
universities and colleges that we will be able to meet the American 
society's needs^f or trained manpower in aging and to respond to 
conditions and requirements of increased numbers of older ' persons 
in the last third of the 20th century. 

This is. the formal statement for the association^ I- niight \4dd 
in behalf of our concerns, comments with regard to a specific pro- 
gram that we began at Syracuse XJniVei^sity 1. year ago.- Based, upon 
our previous efforts in depaitmcnts and in schools, to prepare stu- 
dents in such areas as social work and psychology, we responded to 
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the request of the Adniiuistrution on A*^ing to move toward n re- 
gional all-university ;?eroutology center. 

This center got underway 1 ycur a^jo in July. I am pleased to say 
our work has enabled us to respond to the concerns of the State 
of New York, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and New Jersey. 

We are working re^fionally with about 10 departments of the 
university, and now each academic university has pledged its com- 
mitment of working across disciplinary lines in this center. 

In the fall we will ofier 27 courses i*elated to gerontology. We are 
also pleased that our most superior students — 'bj' those we mean 
those demonstrating tlie greatest capabilities in such fields as law, 
architecture, public administration, social work — I could go on and 
on — have indicated a major interest in this area and have elected 
gerontology. 

Without training support we could not have attracted tlie uni- 
versity resources to an ongoing commitment and to enable depart- 
ments to share with our AU-University Gerontology Center in the 
support of faculty and in tlie evolution' of such a center. 

We also find our role in consultation and technical assistance to 
the region is increasing. Again this could not have been done with- 
out the original training support. 

Tliis summer we are working with the Governor's office in New 
York State and tlie New York State Office for Aging, tlirougli 
teams of students i-epresenting law, architecture, social work, pub- 
lic administration and planning* and the faculty in cross disciplines 
to develop legislative programs for the governor to offer to the legis- 
lature in the fall. 

This is an example, I believe, of some of the effects of a total 
university conunitment and effort in responding to program and 
policy needs in the field of aging. 

Admixistoation's Argument Befuted 

Senator Chii-es. What about the argument that the administration 
makes that these noncategory type of grants are goin/? to he suffi- 
cient to attract enough students into professional disciplines relat- 
ing to social services, including the field of aging? 

Professor Beattie. I would refute that argument, and I have in 
previous testimony of hearings. 

First of all, the cost of tuition-^Syracuse, for example, a private 
institution — ^has fees of $3,100. This represents less than one-tliird of 
the actual cost. We are not State suppoited. 

"When the student must borrow at the baccularueate level it will 
clearly not be possible to touch the cost and the capabilities of our 
own university to respond to manpower needs. 

Beyond just the cost issues and the question of indebtedness of 
the student, we believe we will move to an elitist view of only a 
select few. ^ ^ 

We believe the critical need is to expand again opportunities for 
students from a variety of backgrounds, minority backgrounds, if 
you will, to work in the field of aging. 
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In addition, when 1 hear the concept of category, I would like 
to make this coinnieut: When we deal with architects we find archi- 
tects have very little knowledge except through this type of center 
of relating their students to the legal issues. As we know f roii) nuuiy 
older persons, there is the issue of land use, zoning, and the ques- 
tion of housing for older persons, which is most inadequate. 

Unless the huvyer and social worker and architect are trained, 
they will not begin to understand how to use each others knowledge 
in their careers ni aging. 

We feel tliis will be missing, and we do not believe this will be 
accomplished in doing away with categories. We believe the mission 
is different. 

But tlie mission is puttuig all the programs together in a focused 
approach. I would question this as categorical. Within aging Ave 
have many many differences, a broad range of population; Ave are 
not talking nbout aging in terms of a category, I hope. 

Senator Chiles. What ^ou are saying is: If Ave Avero to fund an 
attack on the abuse of drugs as a mission, Ave should fund an attack 
especially upon the problems of aging as a mission rather then as 
a category. 

Professor Beattik. That is right, and aging also has an effect that 
is not just relevant to the older person. Rather, it is relcA'ant to 
their family and community, as aa'cII. The training of students must 
help the students to deal with institutional change in societies re- 
sponding to the needs of the older person. 

Who is THK Patient? 

We traditionally vieAv the older pei-son as the problem, whore the 
question might be that society is tne patient ratner than the older 
person, and therefore we have to train a large broad group of per- 
sons to deal with problems and change. 

Therefore, they must have mission orientation. As we look at the 
rather broad commitments for expanded services, again I am sui*e 
the committer is very Avell aware of this, the issue of manpower 
needs is missing. 

Since 1966 I have sat on the technical review committee on the 
State of New York title III programs under the Older Americans 
Act, and our most critical concern has been to fund programs with- 
out sufficiently trained manpower to be able to meet the objectives 
of these programs. One could almost predict failure. 

Senator Chiles. You have been associated with the sliort-term 
training program in which no degree is given. Can you tell us how 
such efforts can mesh Avith more long-term efforts? 

Professor Beattie. Yes. We are now working on and beginning 
to discuss the issue of credit for programs that permit people to 
build gerontology into career lines. We believe this to be a critical 
objective. 

Also in short-term training, under a title III grant under my 
direction as dean of social work at Syracuse University, we had a 
statewide program on manpoAver program development, and through 
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tliis program we brought fuculty togctlier from universities and 
colleges for the short-term truiiiing so we could get faculty in many 
areas to offer curricula and to respond to their own needs and areas. 

I see resource develoi^nient and expansion both for education and 
service as a vital objective of short-term training. 

I think another problem is that the attitude of nicdical care pro- 
fessionals is notorious for reflecting lack of training in either social 
work, nursing, and so on down the line. They have had their pro- 
fessional training witliout any knowledge based on aging. 

Aging is too often ap2>roach'cd as a disease or as a deficitj rather 
than working with persons and their functional capabilities and ca- 
X^acities. Therefore, short-tei-m training can begin to help profes- 
sionals to reorient a?)d redesign their services and their responsi- ^ 
bilities to the older Americans and their families. 

We see maximizing short-term training for the present person- 
nel as a goal, but we must also begin to attack at various levels 
those who have not had the advantage of professional educational ' 
opportunities provided by degree programs. 

Senator Chilks, It is often stated that the gerontological practice 
has not caught up with the gerontological knowledge. In the past 
fe^v years, of course, we see a growing response to the need for 
trained personnel and programs for training. How do you assess 
knowledge versus practice? 

Professor Beattik. I tliink we have had several kinds of prob- 
lems. One is the knowledf^e building responsibility which is not 
merely the university, but it seems to be the providers of ser ^ccs, 
and if we train the providers so tliey can begin to build knowijdge 
out of practice and teed it back to the university, we can get a view 
of , a center relating directly to the community or university. 

Closer RELATioNSinp Needed 

I think the question is not that practice has not come up with 
knowledge but that there is a need to wed and build the knowledge 
and the service, or the knowledge builders and the servicie builders, 
in a closer relationship. This is hopefully what we are attempting 
to do at Syracuse, 

The other point is that we will not develop knowledge if we do 
not have resources to train the trainers and to train persons in re- 
search arid deliyei'y of service, and to train them in such a fashion 
that within their education thej' are partners and understand each 
other's roles, ► 

So we do bring together, for example, thosie who ar6 pursuing a 
career in adult life, in aging, in development psychology, with those 
who -will -be delivering sen^ices so that they will begni to" interact 
with foresight and from a base, of knowledge: 

Senator Oiiiles, Thank you very much for your testimony, Pro- 
fessor Beattie, and for your appearance here today. It has certainly 
been helpful- to us, and the list of member university programs 
will be inserted at this point in the record, 

(The list follows:) 
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ASSOCIATION FOR aEROXTOI^OGV IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
MEMBER PROGRAMS 

Koston University 

Krundeis University 

University of California at Berlteloy 

University of Southern California 

TJniverslty of Cliicago 

Duke University 

Federal City College 

University of Florida 

University of South Florida 

University of Hawaii 

University of Michigan 

Midwest Council for Social Research in Aging 
University of Nebraska 

New England Center for Continuing Education 

North Texas State University 

Oregon State University 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State University 

Philadelphia Geriatric Center 

Portland State University 

Syracuse University 

University of Utah 

University of Washington at Seattle 

AVayne State University 

University of West Virginia 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 

Senator CinLES. Mr. Stanford -will be our next, witness. He is the 
director of the Center on Aging, School of Social Work at Cali- 
fornia State University at San Diego. 

STATEMENT OF PERCIL STANFORD, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON AGING, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT 
SAN DIEGO 

Mr. Stanford. Thank you for inviting me to speak before this 
committee today. My name is Percil Stanford and I am currently 
a professor in the School of Social Work at California State Uni- 
vei-sity, San Diego, and director of the center on aging in the same 
school. 

Before I proceed, I would just like to indicate my own training 
in the area of agmg. I received a fellowship from NICHD to par- 
ticipate in a doctoral program in aging* and completed that pro- 
gram about 6 years ago; so, I too Iiave been benefited from the 
training funds that have been available for persons interested in 
training in aging. 

I would also Kke to indicate that I am not only speaJ^ing with 
reference to my own interest in this area but I am also interested 
in making it clear that my work with such organizations and 
agencies as the National Census on Black Aging are to be ex- 
pressed here also. 

I am particularly pleased to have this opportunity since I have 
had an interest in education and training m a^ing for some time. 
Prior to being employed at California State University, San Diego, 
I wa3 employed in the Department of Health, Education, and Wei- 
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fare and for a portion of that time worked in the trainin<^ clivi- 
sioii of the Administration on A^iny. At that time I bmin\(» (pnte 
aware of tlic acute neod to luivc quality trauiing programs in 
uging. 

Traixixg Oitohtuxities Cuktailkd 

It is apparent that training programs in aging have rocently 
evoU'ed to the point where tlieir productiveness in terms of turn- 
ing out qualified people to work in the iiehl is quite significant. It 
is rather ironic and paradoxical, however, that many aging pro- 
grams are being developed or arc being exi)end€d while training 
opportunities are being curtailed. 

For the record, I would like to say that many of the existing 
programs have made it possible for services to be universally avail- 
able to all older persons. It is not nearly enough, however, for 
services to be available; they also need to be adequate and access- 
ible. The adequacy of services often depends on the caliber and 
quality of personnel serving in responsible positions. I would like to 
emphasize "responsible positions." 

When we examined the. situation closely, it became clear that 
services are not universally available. For example, if we look at 
health, we find that the services may exist, hut they arc in fact 
not truly available to many potential recipients. Many people take 
for granted that laws and regulations wull be guarantees against 
ineffective service systems. The trutJi of the matter is that in many 
areas older people cannot take advantage of Medicare because of 
isolation or absence of local medical facilities. 

I would not like my remarks to be construed or interpreted to 
mean that education and training in aging is stagnant. That is far 
from the truth, because there are still many creditable programs 
beinjj carried out. The one great fear I have is that the many new 
training programs which have been initiated to serve special groups 
of older people and to'servc particular minority groups of older 
people may be the first programs to be eliminated or sharply 
scaled down. 

Traditional thinking is generally that the bigger and more sub- 
stantial programs are those that should be continued. I would like 
to sngg-est that this pattern be reversed or at least modified. A 
modification in this piactice would be appropriate primarily be- 
cause in many instances the larger programs have had a chance to 
gain momentum and become more established within their educa- 
tional institution and the community than some of the smaller pro- 
grams in predominantely black or other minority institutions. 

Many of the larger institutions have begiui to train a cadre of 
persons who can fit into available jobs and become advocates for 
older persons. I am not in any way suggesting that an adeouate 
or near adequate cadre has been trained but at least there has oeen 
a reasonable start. That is far from true for minorities who are 
interested in this particular area. 

To discontinue provisions for long-term training in aging will 
only exacerbate a situation which already exists. That is, there are 
too few persons trained to work with older people in general, and 
there is an even greater need for trained persons to serve a variety 
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of ethnic and other minority oldor people. If persons arc goin<^ to be 
trained in any way to wnrk witli older people, they slioiilU liave 
the appropriate knowledge to be effective witii whatever culturally 
different persons they are serving. 

PARAraOFKSSIOXALS, TkCHMCIANS XkKOKD 

There are several levels of education needed in the field of aging. 
A good case could be made for more paraprofessional training, 
training of technicians, and training at tiie higher education level. 
When giving consideration to the areas spelled out above, emphasis 
should be put on the following: 

(1) A responsible pool of minority persons should be available 
tf) carry out and perform services which nuiy be unique for minority 
older people. 

(2) A reasonable amount of knowledge and coiiipetence must be 
made available to develop professionals in the human services to 
serve tlie special and particular needs of minority older pcoi)le; and 

(3) All persons bein^ trained in aging should have a solid knowl- 
edge base which will give them more flexibility and efficiency when 
working witli any group of older pei'sons. There have been many ex- 
cellent attempts to do an effective job in each of the suggested areas, 
but these attempts have not been sutticient to meet demands of this 
decade. 

It is essential that all persons interested in the advancement 
of gerontological knowledge insist on enhancing the quality of edu- 
cation and training in aging by providing content which has rele- 
vancy for all persons experienchig the aging process. When time is 
taken to consider all minoi'ity elderly, tliey represent a significant 
percentage of tlie aged population; therefore, it is no more tlian 
proper to make special efforts in whatever areas necessary to in- 
clude content which has ineuning for this segment of the aged 
population. 

There is no doubt that one of the most important considerations 
is that aging is a social piwess as well as a matter of individual 
differences in the overall aging process. In all cultures there are 
normative behavorial prescriptions which must be attended when 
considering speciiie age grades. 

In this statement, I will not attempt to outline an in-depth opera- 
tional definition of the minority aged person. There ai*e several 
characteristics of the minority aged person, which will no doubt 
hold true for the minority aged. At the same time the significant 
homogeneous aspects of each of the minority groups cannot be 
glossed over lightly. 

There are basic common elements among older people which make 
it difficult for the nonsensitive individual to escape the trap of all 
inclusiveness in dealing with individuals who come from culturally 
different backgrounds. Minority older groups are similar in that 
they have cultural expectations of themselves and of the rest of the 
society that may be different from the majority's expectations. 

An important point to be made here is that minority elderly have 
been inculturated to expect and accept discrimination, and they 
have developed behavorial characteristics which function as exr 
cellent coping mechanisms. 
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Gkroxtolooy— Looking Ahead 

I have said on many occasions that gerontology is indeed in a 
position to become the model discipline of the future. If this is to 
become a reality, there is an obvious need to overcome the incificien- 
cies experienced by other disciplines during their fomative years. 
An important aspect is to develop an educational and training base 
which takes into consideration the real and assumed needs of all 
groups. Surveys and studies completed during the past few years 
do not provide specific data on training expectations for minority 
aged persons or those who are planning to work with such groups. 
The highest quality of education and training in aging can only J^e 
achieved when the voices of the minority elderly ana tnosis minority 
persons acting as advocates for and with them have been heard, 
instead of continuing the long-established precedent of itrnking de- 
cisions at all levels based on the views of others. Concentrated 
thought must be given to which persons or groups most desperately 
require the services of those being trained. 

Since persons are products of their environment, training must 
he planned with attention .being given to those who . are being 
trained. It is important to delineate whether the training is for 
minority workers or educators themselves or for other persons who 
will be working with programs or in educational settings which have 
an emphasis on minority older persons. 

Another consideration is that training; schemes should be deline- 
ated which operationally allow for practical variations within client 

f roups. It would be fair to say that in the past, too much weight 
as been given to developing programs \vhich are not flexible 
enough to be adaptable to a variety of subcultural groups. 

Historically, significant minority input into research or other 
programs in aging has not been emphasized. From all indications, 
current trends are no different. I would be among the first to admit 
that there is not an overabundance of material to support profes- 
sionals in aging in their work^ however, the time for professionals 
to accept responsibility for initiating or enhancing efforts related 
to minority education and training in aging is long overdue. 

CrmRENT Considerations 

In a yet unpublished paper entitled "Education and Training for 
Minority Aging" by Stanford, Hawkinson, Monge, and Dowd, it 
was pointed out that there has been no training program in geron- 
tology which is focused primarily on minority group affed. There 
have been scattered research projects which nave been helpful in 
providing minimal information about the aged and minority groups. 

In the School of Social Work at California State University, San 
Diego, we recognize the need for a program which stresses the 
minority aged person and his or her problems. The"^ school has 
staunchly advocated taking necessary action to modify existing 
services to better serve minority groups. It has been largely recog- 
nized that it is important to develop programs and services in other 
than the traditional sense and to look at existing agencies to see 
why they have not been effectively used by minority group members. 
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The simple reasons given for lack of minority group use of 
agencies such ns inaccossibjlity, inappropriate services, policies that 
tend to favor the middle class, and not kiio\vln<? aibout the services, 
ai-e simply not sufficient. The faculty and students, in conjunction 
with agency stalf and members oi minority community^ p;roups 
liave been able to make reasonable modifications in existing pro- 
grams so that they better serve minoi'ity group members. 

At this point I would like to give a brief description of some of 
the activities at our center on agin^r. In addition to the field ex- 
perience, students have had an opportunity to take a very limited 
amount of course work in aiding. It became quite evident dui-ing the 
formative years of the program that most students who wore leav- 
ing the program Avere woiking in agencies in tlie- community and 
nearby locales which had a highly diverse client population. 

Many individuals found it difficult to relate to some of the prob- 
lems tliey were facing because of the difference in cultural back- 
grounds and ethnicity^ of the people they wore working with. 

I might point out in the San Diego area you have a more diverse 
or cosmopolitan group of older people in a very closely defined 
geo^^raphical area than anywhere else around. 

As a result of this inadequacy the faculty and administrative 
body of the school found that it*^ would be appropriate to develop 
the aging program in the same mold as the other units in^ the, 
school, to Avit, develop a center program which placed emphasis on 
serving minority older people. 

When the project in aging was re-funded in 1972 the emphasis 
was on providing a more substantial academic base in the .sense of 
incorporating more curriculum at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels in aging which would cniphasize the minority aspect. Over the 
past year, a successful beginning was made in developing substan- 
tial curriculum content in minority aging. The school administration 
was aware of the need to have minority persons involved in the 
planning and development of a center program; therefore, minority 
persons with experience in aging and curricuhim development were 
hired to develop, with the school curriculum coordinator, a curricu- 
lum which would speak to the needs of minority older persons. 

JIaxdate Fon Students of IMixority Backguouxd 

In addition to developing curriculum and field experience for 
students, there has been an ongoing mandate to insure that a high 
percentage of the students participating in the center activities 
are from minority backgrounds. I would Hke to point out that 
students who have been involved, participating in the graduate pro- 
gram, have been from a veiy wide range of cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds ^hich have provided a significant dimension to the pro- 
gram which has not been seen in many programs around the country. 

Senator Chiles. How did you recruit those students? 

Mr. Stanford. The majority of the students were recruited 
through the recruiting oiSce in the school. We have what we call 
a minority recruiting officer. He concentrates on getting the stu- 
dents who are not only interested in social work or social services 
but persons who are specifically interested in aging. 
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To tliat extent \vi» not only canvas tlu» local aroa but the State, 
to find students who are interested in coming to the school for the 
s|)ecilic i)urpose of getting in the aging program. 

I want to follow up a hit oji the idea of recruiting. I had not 
gotten to that part, but the nrohlom now is that our admissions 
office lias indicated that for tne eominfu year the number of per- 
sons of minority or ethnic hackgronncl coming into the program 
will be severely limited,' and the limitation is due to the lack of 
funding for new students. 

Tlie school has priilcd itself in having diverse input into stu- 
dent activities in the sense that students do contribute to the learn- 
ing process of others when they are involved in the class setting 
or even in the field setting, so we feel that this particular clement 
will be a vei'y, very essential olcmcnt if we can keep' it in. 

^Eany students are telling the recruiting officer: 

I would like to come. I would like to he in your nprlng program, hut I Inive 
to 1^0 elsi'Whore l)ocausH T cannot affor<l to come, because you do not have a 
stipend, or if yon have a stipend^ It is not snlHcient. 

Senator Cini.KS. When you say "elsewhere," you do not mean 
in some other aging program; you mean in some other discipline? 
Mr. Staxfokd. Another discipline: right. 

Lo.\NS ARK XOT TJJK AxSWKF: 

jMany individuals are suggesting that loans are the answer to 
providing educational support. I would like to emphasize this par- 
ticular outlet is not a good suggestion foi* most minority students, 
primarily because many of the students liave not had a history of 
dealing with loan agencies and, further, they have not had a credit 
history in their families in many easels. 

In the San Diego area many of the hanks arc screening people 
very closely and are looking at their potential for success for pay- 
back, so this particular avenue is completely out in many, many 
cases. 

' I would like to move to another area just briefly, and that is to 
give you an idea of one thing that we just'completecl. that is, an insti- 
tute on minority aging which was s[)onsored by a special grant pro- 
vided to us by the Administration on Aging. 

The institute was hold Juno 1073. The primary focus was 
on setting up a formal vehicle through which we could begin to 
examine the status of aging in this country for minority older 
persons. 

It is a well-known fact that several diverse efforts have been 
made across the country to look at minority aging by several minor- 
ity^ ethnic g:roups. There have been many great sti'idcs made in black 
aging in particular and other ethnic ininoritics have recently he- 
gun to take responsibility for enhancing not only programs in aging 
for their older people but also in establishing an ethnic geronto- 
logical knowledge base. 

When we examine the conditions within the San Diego com- 
munity relative to concerns for the minority older person, we were 
certain that it was time to review the reasons for the lack of atten- 
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tinii ^ivon to spocinl nocnls of minority older people. Tht> areas 
jvliirli struck iis as Ikmm^^ most important were plaiininjcr and serv- 
icp doliverv. Thoret'oro, it lipramo more upparont that the time 
would coino when we ronltl do lon^»r avoid coming to some under- 
stundinjr about common proMoms among minority older persons of 
different backgrounds. 

Institcte ox MiNoniTv Aoixo 

Our feeling is that it is the responsibility of trained persons in the 
field of aging to speiirluMul an elTort to "bring about a basic pool 
of knowledge with rt*ferenre to minority aging that points out some 
of the commonalities as well ns differences among cultural groups. 
We are not ndvocating tlint all minority groups take the identical 
problem-solving metho<ls oi- research methods to establish a reput- 
able knowledge base: howover, wc are suggesting that there 5s 
enough dialop nnd conunon understanding of interest so that efforts 
will not contuuie to be duplirnted. Therefore, it was with the afore- 
nientioned idea that wc proceeded to organize the institute on minority 
aging. 

What, if anything, did \ve learn frorh this brief adventured 

A brief review of the proceedings from the institute indicate that 
several things were learned or confirmed. One of the most apparent 
lessons learned from the institute was that wc do in fact have very 
few minority pci-sons who arc trained to deal with the problems of 
minority older people. T\\\} bulk of pci^ons working with minority 
older persons who are thotnselves mmority do not have the tormiil 
training at any level to cone with the bureaucracies which confront 
them in dealing with problems of senior citizens. 

It was also quite apparent that each minority group represented 
in the institute faced somo of the same basic problems, but not all 
of the solutions to the problems could be approached in the same 
way. The assumption that minority persons m our society relate to 
the same types of problems similarly is very inaccurate." The basic 
difficulty is that we too oftcMi neglect to consider the major cul- 
tural variations whicli may not impinge upon the basic normative 
standards in our society. 

If I were asked to (lelineute points which seem to highlight the 
ontconiQ^of such an institute they would be as follows: 

(1) It established the fact there was indeed a need for minority 
persons and others interested in aging to come together and begin 
to communicate some of their feelings and frustrations as well as 
progress being niade in the field of aging. 

(2) It was quite cleiu' that collectively minority persons can be- 
gin to design constructive wavs of dealing with social policy in 
aging at the local, State, and iFederal levels. 

(3) There is a need for jaore cross-cultural communication which 
involves techniques and establishes some common priorities. 

(4) It provided an opportunity for the various minority groups to 
highlight their differences and similarities as related not only to 
other nunority grouns but to the white majority. 

(5) Specific insiffnts into where wc might begin in developing 
theory and curriculum in aging as it relates to the minority older 
person were gained ; and 
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(6) It gave many persons who were not minorities a chance to 
reflect on their ideas and thinking in dealing with content related 
to minority aging. 

In summing up the institute on minority aging, I woiild say it 
is only a begmnmg in establishing nn ongoing emphasis in this 
area. The center on aging will most (V?finitely take the responsi- 
bility for maintaining as nnicli continuity in this area as possible 
and accept the challenge from the institute participants to be a 
stabilizing force in this area. We will do everytliiujEj possible tn 
work with participants from the institute and others interested in 
minority aging to provide a central point which might serve as a 
data bank for furtner knowledge. 

Inconsistent Public Supi»ort 

In summary I would like to point out that this is not a period 
in which we can afford to consider reflecting on progress made in 
education and training in aging, To the contrary, we must continue 
to look at what needs to he done and outline wavs of accomplish- 
inj^ our goals in spite of the inconsistent public support. It is 
frightening when we examine the priorities being set in many 
areas for revenue sharing. The older po]nilation is consistently one 
of the lowest priorities on many lists, I think yesterday's Washing- 
ton Post had an article wliirl/ highlighted tliat very 'well. Tliere- 
fovc we cannot, in any way, begin to rely upon revenue sharing as 
another source for support. 

It goes without paving that the great promises made during the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging, arc just that — promises 
without soul or substance. Hopefully, in the near future, drastic 
measures will be taken to insure that the great work started in 
education and training jn aging will be continued. It is also my 
hope that the minority aging aspects will be a major contributing 
factor in giving directon to what happens in education and train- 
ing in a^ing. In many ways there are many lessons to be learned by 
persons in the field of gerontology, from tlie minority aginsr element, 

I sincerely hope that through well planned strategies the recom- 
mendations on education a^.d training made by the minority spe- 
cial concerns sessions during the 1971 White House Conference will 
in some way be implemented. The recommendations are in no way 
unreasonable or costly. Again, what can wo, the public, believe? 
We have been told that those recommendations have high priority, 
yet we have seen little or no evidence of any direct commitment to 
follow through. 

Thank you again for giving me the opportunity to come before 
this body and express some of my ideas and views. 

Senator Cniijss. Tliank you, Sir. Stanford, for your very com- 
prehensive statement. We know that the proposals of the adminis- 
tration to award general aid grants to students do not include a 

Provision for funding the faculty of the gerontological centers, 
'herefore, it appears that trainees will be able to receive some sup- 
port but the trainers, the people giving the training, will not. 

One person alluded to this in his I'eply to our survey as giving 
someone $10 to buy a pair of shoes in an area where there are no 
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shoes sold. Can you rclato this to 3'oiir program at California State 
I'liiversity and give the conunitt^c any examples, if possible? 

Mr. Stanford. I think ^ye, like anybody else in the trainijig area 
at this time, are experiencing some difficulty — not some, great diffi- 
culty — in deciding or planning strategies for keeping staff. One 
thing that we have done is to try to get as many of our current 
staff on to the university payrolf as possible. As you may know, 
this is a very tedious and difficult process. 

CoxTRinu'iiox IX Related Aiieas 

The otlier aspect of that is that many persons Avho were brouf?ht 
into the university structure with tlie Federal grant arf^ somewhat 
specialized and quite often many people in the universit^y structure 
are not willing to admit that those persons liave somethmg to con- 
tribute. AVhen I say "something'' 1 mean something to contribute 
to the broad program planning of the university. 

So I think one battle we are fighting at this time is to try to get 
the university structure to recognize that persons in gerontology 
do not have only the aging knowledge to contribute, but the aging' 
knowledge makes it possible for them to contribute in many re- 
lated areas, and I think this is the point many of them were 
missing. 

As far as the continuation of the program, we feel that we will 
probaoly fold up after next year if we do not get some types of 
continued support. 

Senator Ciiilks. You have henrd examples of students working in 
the field with community groups and services in an effort to obtain 
firsthand experience in working with the elderly. Does your pro- 
gram offer such held placement with particular focus on minority 
aging? 

Mr. Stanford. To answer the frst part of 3^onr question, Mr. 
Chairman, I may be biased — and I beg the pardon of others 
here — but I think our program is probably one of the most com- 
prehensive in the country when it comes to giving students field 
experience in aging, particularly in diverse areas. 

In San Diego we have tlie good fortune of having approximately 
100 organizations working with older people, and those organiza- 
tions are general in many respects, hut they are also organizations 
and agencies which have specific religious emphasis, specific ethnic 
interests, and so forth. 

We have students working in everything from planning to one- 
to-one case type experience, so it spans the gamut of not only ex- 
perience but also opportunity to participate at the very, very high 
planning level. 

I am saying that be<^ause we do have students working for 
instance in the county office of senior citizens affairs, and they take 
major responsibility for planning programs that relate to areawide 
planning, nutrition programs, and so on. So it is very positive in 
that respect. 

Senator Chiles. We thank you very much for your testimony. 
We will now go to our next panel from Federal C'.ty College of 
Washington, D.C. We have Mr. Clavin Fields, director, Institute 
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of Gerontology, oflice of experimental programs of the Federal 
City College. He is accompanied by Mr. Raymond Briscoe, an under- 
graduate in gerontology at the college, and Mrs. Jo Annette David, 
an undergraduate in the program. 
Mr. Fields. 

STATEMENT OF CLAVIN FIELDS, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF GERON- 
TOLOGY, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, FEDERAL CITY 
COLLEGE; ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND BRISCOE AND JO 
ANNETTE DAVID 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Cliairman, my name is Clavin Fields, and you 
have already described my position with the Federal City College, 
Before I get started I would also like to say I am also a board mem- 
ber of the National Caucus on the Black Aged. I do not have a 
prepared statement from the caucus but we have discussed this 
situation at our various board meetings and the caucus' position is 
basically the same as that in the paper that I will read. 

In addition to being a board member of the caucus, I serve in 
many other organizations, local and national, such as the Associa- 
tion of Gerontology in Higher Education, Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of Washington, the Commission on Service to the 
Aged, and the D.C. Senior Citizens Clearinghouse Committee. 

Let me give a brief history of the Institute of Gerontology at 
Federal City College. The institute was made possible by a ITEW 
grant under title V of the Older Americans Act in Jul,y 1971. 

The goal of the first year's plan was to develop curriculum in 
studies in aging for Federal City College undergraduate students, 
interested commimity i^ersons and workers employed in services to 
the elderly. The planning of the curriculum and general program 
of the institute was required: (1) To relate directly to the needs of 
older persons in the Washington area: (2) to identify and relate 
training to specific employment possibilities in services to the 
aging; (3) to meet in-service training needs of direct service 
workers, owners, managers and snpervisoi's of long-term care fa- 
cilities; (4) to present tentative training plans leading to A.A. and 
B.A. degrees with identified field placements; (5) to develop pos- 
sible short courses; and (6) to locate potontial faculty for teaching 
in the program. 

In June 1972 the institute received a grant award for a H-year 
period (1972-77) with fimding of $125,000 as the first year's allo- 
cation (1972-73), Plans for the continuation grant included im- 
plementation of the second year of the planned undergraduate 
program and the beginnings of a master's program (1973-74). 

AoA To Eliminate Support 

In Apvi] of this year we received a letter from region III an- 
nouncing that drastic cuts were in order for this year, and that AoA 
was planning to eliminate support of the program entirely by June 
1974, This means that students who are not already senioi-s will 
probably not have the opportunity to complete the gerontology core 
courses as planned for the B.A, degree, and additional new students 
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camiot be admitted to tlic prof^ram even witliout student support 
unless we can be sui'c tlint tlioy can complete the program. Tlie pro- 
posed cuts will leave little ot 'no money to pay faculty' to teach 
courses next year. 

I am particularly conroriiod that the plans for a graduate pro- 
gram in gerontology will have to he. dropped. Many of the under- 
graduates at Federal City Collnire have become intei'csted in further 
study, but because of having families and little financial resnurccs 
are not able to relocate to other parts of the country to continue 
studies in aging. No other college or university in the immediate 
area offers a concentration in gerontology at graduate or iinder- 
griuluate levels. 

The imminent curtailment and termination of the institute pro- 
gram because of withdrawal of funding seems contrary to the 
expressed policies of the Federal Government in that tlie program 
addresses itself to special problem areiis in our society. Federal City 
Colle[re as a land gi'ant college in an urban setting has a predomi- 
nantly black student body. 

Training black professionals in services to the aging is par- 
ticularly important because of the intense problems of old black 
persons. These problems have been Avell documented in a report to 
the Sennte Special Committee oji Aging, "Multiple Hazards of Age 
and Race." ^ 

Prior to 1971 no black college had received training funds from 
the Federal Government in the field of aging. In the majority of 
universities receiving Federal funds to train gerontologists/less 
than 1 percent of tlie persons trained was black. 

If Federal social policy is truly to be directed towards alleviation 
of the problems of oldei' j^ersous, and especially of the nonwhite 
older persons, then the tr'aining of professionals in the field of 
aging needs to be supported, especially at black colleges such as 
Federal City College. 

There has been a lot of adverse publicity about Federal City 
College and the college has had some growing pains as has every 
new organization. But there are many people at the college who 
are dedicated to the purpose for which it was founded — pioviding a 
low cost, quality higher education to the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

Special Needs fok Sitjdent Support 

The response of the population to the opportunity for college 
trnining has been about three times greater than the planned capac- 
ity of the college faculty. The regular collejr;e budget does not have 
mone}^ to hire enough faculty to meet the demand of potential stu- 
dents. Without Federal grants, special programs such as gerontology 
training would not be possible. 

Even if colleges, and Federal City included, are somehow able 
to continue to offer a gerontology program after June 1974 with- 
out Federal grants, some kind of special student support needs to 
be effected beyond the projected plan of the administration for 
loans to students. 



^ Prepared for tbe committee by Innbel B. Lindsay. September 1071. 
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In a relatively new field such as gerontology, some incentive is 
necessary to attract able students with good potential and a sense 
of obligation. As this point in time as the U.S. Government is 
beginning to appropriate large sums of money to develop programs 
for older piersons, it seems shortsighted and inconsistent not to train 
gerontologists, and in particular black gerontologists who will be 
especially motivated to work with the special problems and depriva- 
tions of the black a;jed. 

Senator Chiles. You think there is going to be a need for trained 
pei'sonnel — with the Older Americans Act and the amendments to 
that act — in the District of Columbia with the black population over 
age 65? 

Mr. Fields. There is no question in my mind that there is a 
need. The D.C. Agency on Aging will be hiring various few profes- 
sionals. We offer a few short courses now, and tlie demand for the 
types of courses we arc offering is overwhelming* There is a demand 
for this type of training. 

Senator Chiles. You think that need could uniquely be filled by 
black students who have liad this training at j^our center? 

Mr. Fields. Yes; black professionals are needed to work with 
black minorities in the field of aging. 

We also need to work in other professional fields, for example, 
Social Security will be hiring persons to run their expanded pro- 
grams. 

One of the problems, as we have said, blacks have a tremendously 
high unemployment rate, and yet one of the criticisms is we can- 
not find black professionals trained in the field of aging. If funds 
are not available for training, blacks will not be able to get these 
jobs when they do open up. 

During the planning stage of the institute, we made a survey of 
employees in the field of aging. Thirty-two percent of workers sur- 
veyed indicated that they had a need and desire for more training, 
preferably college credit courses in gerontology. The majority of 
those persons working with older persons had not received any 
training prior to being employed and 70 percent indicated that 
they felt that they could do a better job if they were trained. 
From another survey, the institute has projected a need for over 
150 trained workers at agencies expandmg existing programs in 
the District of Columbia area as well as starting new programs ex- 
pected to come into being under title III grants. 

Senator CinLES. Thank you IVIr. Fields. 

Mr. BriscoCi 

STATEUEKT OJ KAYMONB BEISGOE 

Mr Briscx)e. Senator Chiles, I would first like to thank you for 
having me here to testify before you. 

My name is Raymond Briscoe, and I am a student intern in the 
Institute of Gerontology program at Federal City College. 

I was selected in September 1972 to be one of the first group 
of 20 students scheduled to attend the program for a full 2 yeai*s 
as a candidate for a B.A. degree. My purpose in testifying is to 
ixiquest continued Federal suppolt for specialized education in 
studies in aging. 
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My interest in ^'Xmg stems from tlie very lack of interest in 
old people which has been prevalent throu<;^liout the history of this 
Nation. Our forefatliers worlced hard to secure a future for the 
youn^^ of this Nation, and from my personal point of view it is time 
for the young of this Nation to begin insuring a life of dignity and 
respect, both socially and ccononiicallyj for the elder citizens of this 
country. 

My past is full of the enjoyment of working with children; it is 
relatively easy to find tlie empathy to work with children, but so 
very much harder to think of working with senior citizens. 

Federal City College has given me the training to work with and 
for our elderly people. Without the help of the institute, I could 
not have obtained this knowledge that T have of what is going on 
in our city as well as in the United States and in some foreign coun- 
tries in gerontology. 

As part of the program we have had opportunities to attend pro- 
fessional meetings and to meet and communicate with experts in 
the field. We are also involved in local District of Columbia senior 
citizens programs and community groups as pai-t of the course 
work. 

Problems of the Older Blacks 

For example, some of us have assisted at the geriatric day care 
center of a local mental health facility, a local nutrition program, 
and recreation centers for older persons. As a result we have been 
able to compare the problems of old black people and to see how 
this group particularly needs atteiinon anci help of trained pro- 
fessionals. I definitely plan to work within this area of social wel- 
fare where I have learned that there is such a need. 

During this past year my interest in the welfare of older persons 
has really crystalized. Because of the courses I have taken I have 
become more involved in my studies and I would like to continue 
on into graduate work in the field of aging eventually. 

Without the assistance of the $100 a montli stipend and tuition 
paid by the program, it would be impossible for me to afford the 
money it costs to attend college. The stipend has helped me to de- 
fray the cost of li^ ing, travel, and books. 

I understand that general cutbacks in HEW support of college 
programs in gerontology have been or-'ered. It doesn't seem sensible 
to us that the Government w^ould fund a program such as the one 
at Federal City College for just 1 year and then let it collapse. 

The program was scheduled to be supported for 5 years at lea; t. 
The director, students, and faculty have been working together to 
test out and evaluate the new courses and work practLCums so that 
what we are learning would be practical and relevant to jobs. 

Why close down or reduce a program that is trying to train stu- 
dents like myself to work directly with elderly people? Let us build 
on the current levels of instruction in aging, rather than tear down 
and lose what has already been accomplished in schools such as 
Federal City College. 

Senator Chiles. Thank you. From the field training that you 
have had in connection with your program, do you find personal 
satisfaction now with working with the aged ? 

Mr. Bbisooe. I feel that without it I would really not have been 
in a position to really understand the problems oi the aging. Be- 
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coming involved in this type of experience, I do feel like I know 
a little more about it, and hopefully will continue to know a whole 
lot more. 

Senator Ciiilks. Do you see any kind of beneficial results from 
the services tliat you li'ave been associated with; tliat you are per- 
forming? You named some of them. Day cai-e centers, for one. 

Mr. Bkiscok. Yes. As a matter of fact, we visited one place where 
we put on a good program for those people. No one really as fai* as 
I know understood the problems of the aged before they took the 
courses at Federal City College. 

In getting involved in these types of experiences we found out 
that, as we said earlier, the aged want people that they can sit down 
and talk with, who have an understanding of their problems, and 
it is hopeful that we are trained in this position to understand. 

Senator CniT.ES. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. David. 

STATEMENT OP JO ANNETTE DAVID 

Mrs. David. Thank you, Senator Chiles. 

My name is Jo Annette David, and I am a student in the under- 
graduate geroiitolop:y program at Federal City College. I am testi- 
fying in support of continued funding of educational programs in 
gerontology. I have been involved with the Institute of Gerontology 
since its beginning. 

I developed an interest in gerontologv as a career while working 
on a survey of the aged in the Metropolitan Washington area. The 
survey was conducted as a part of the plannin;Ef for the development 
of the Institute of Gerontology. Durijig this time I was able to ob- 
serve the real life situation of the aged and recognize some of the 
problems. 

To prepare myself for a decided career in gerontology, I applied 
to the institute as a gerontology major and was awarded a stipend. 
Tliis stipend pays tuition in fnll but does not adequately cover 
other school-related expenses such as textbooks, transportation, baby- 
sitter fees, et cetera. 

Most of the students in the program have families. Many of them 
are heads of households, and without financial assistance they will 
not be able to continue in the program. 

I feel that this is a matter of importance to be considered in the 
proposed cutback. Tlie stipend is important to the students in the 
program. Without it some of us will have to drop out. There are 
others who will bc forced to study part time which will further 
delay their time of graduation. Tt is important to the various agen- 
cies which need trained personnel to work in these areas that we 
continue. It is most important to the elderly themselves because of 
the critical and urgent natuj^ of tlicir needs, which cannot be 
served without sufficient manpower. 

Dedicated To Helpikg Elderlt 

I have developed a keen interest in the problems and needs of 
the aging and the aged. I also feel an obligation to make a contri- 
bution in bettering their lot. This being a highly specialized society 
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I would be handicapped in my attempts to lielp witliout proper train- 
ing. Through the Institute of Gerontology pro^jram, I am prepar- 
ing myself to fulfill this obligation by working in the mctm uivu — 
hopefully in a capacity where I can be most effective in service to 
the aging. 

Senator Ciiilks. Tliank yon, Mrs. 33avid. 

Yon find that to be a sel'f-grutifying work that you have clone so 
far with the aged? 
Mrs David. Yes, I do. 

Senator Ciiilks. You feel that there is a definite need for trained 
personnel ? 

Mrs. David. Yes, because I understand there is a shortage of 
trained personnel or even persons who are really willing to work 
with the aged. 

Senator Chiles. Do you think the present programs are now 
touching the surface of really trying to provide adequate service, 
counseling, in all of the related programs that the aging in this 
area really need? 

Mrs. David. Do you mean the programs at the present? 

Senator Ciiilks, The present programs that are now instituted 
at the college in the District. 

Mrs David. Do you mean do I think they are enough? 

Semitor Chiles. Yes. / 

Mrs, David. No. I think we need more programs, and I do not 
think tliere are enough. T do think that we need more programs and 
the kind of programs that will reach the elderly, those that will 
get some benefit to them directl3\ 

Many times when the programs are planned, the programs in 
and of themselves may be good, but where it all breaks down is 
in delivery of services to the elderly. 

Senator Chilrs. In the administration of the program? 

Mrs. David. Yes. 

Senator Chilks. We thank you very much for your testimony, and 
we appreciate your appearance here today. 

We will recess our hearings until 10 o'clock Thursday morning, at 
which time we will hear from the administration witnesses. 

[Thereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was recessed.] 
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APPENDIX 1— RESPONSE TO SURVEY* 

In response to the administration's proposal to phase out categorical 
training programs, including those in the field of aging, a survey of 
gerontological centers was conducted by Senator Lawton Chiles. 
The response to the survey was overwhelming. Following are the 
letters and reports sent to Senator Chiles in response to his survey : 

ITEM 1,— LETTER FROM E, W- BAILEY, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON THE 
STUDY OF AGING, BISHOP COLLEGE, DALLAS, TEX, 

May tS, im. 

Dear Sexator Chilkb: Your letter of April 24 became mislaid on my desk, 
and I apologize for the lateness of my reply. We do sincerely appreciate your 
interest and the interest of tbe Special Committee on Aging in the problems 
created for academic institutions offering training programs in gerontology 
which have been occasioned the administration's failure to ask for training 
funds under the Older Americans Act in its budget request for fiscal year 1974. 

We were invited by the local AoA Assistant Regional Commissioner in 1971 
to apply for a 5-year grant to establish a training program in gerontology, and 
our application was approved. We created a center on the study of aging within 
the sociology department to offer a 2-year training program which would 
enable a student to take a minor In gerontology toward a baccalaurate degree. 
This spring we expanded the program for 1973-74 and thereafter to enable a 
student to either major or minor in gerontology in pursuing his degree pro- 
gram. We are also making the training program available to paraprofessionals 
now employed Jji the field of serving the aged, and will offer a certificate in 
gerontology to those completing the program on a non-degree basis. I am 
enclosing a brochure describing the program for 1972-73, and will forward a 
copy of the new brochure when it comes from the press where It Is now being 
printed.* 

' The phasing out of the AoA grant program, and the deletion of training 
grants for junior students for this fall, is seriously hami)erlng the response 
of new students to enter the training program^ The college is committed to 
continuing the program in the future, but I foresee grave problems both from 
lack of student response due to the absence of tuition scholarship aid and to 
the college's ability to continue the program if class size drops too much. We 
are continuing "full blast*^ through 1973-74, but continuation of the program 
thereafter will depend upon student response. Should the AoA continue partial 
subsidization of the program, with or without student stipends. I am con- 
vinced we would weather the storm and salvage the program. 

The lack of adequate staff with professional training In gerontology is a 
current and serious problem to our Nation's providing adequate care and 
services to its aged. The administration's planned withdrawal from helping 
to meet this need for trained professionals can only jeopardize the welfare of 
the increasing host of our senior citizens. I hope the Congress will re-enact 
the vetoed Older Americans Act and, in particular, include continued funding 
of the training grants program. 
Respectfully yours, 

B. W. Bailet, Director. 

• See statement of Senator Chiles, page 4. 
^ Retialned In committee flies* 
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ITEM 2.-LETTER FROM JAMES H. SCHULZ, DIRECTOR, GERONTOLOGY 
TRAINING PROGRAM, THE FLORENCE HELLER GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR ADVANCED STUDIES IX SOCIAL WELFARE. BRANDEIS UNI- 
VERSITY, WALTHAM. MASS. 

May 11, m.r 

I>KAR Senatok Chiles: The liasic objective of this training iirogram is to 
increase tho number of iiipli Icvol professional people available in the field of 
social i^erontolujjry wlio liave the necessary interdisciplinary Ivnowledge and 
skills to eontrii»ute effectively towards the solution of the many i>rol>l<?ni$ 
connected with an aging iiopulation. The program trains people for adnilij- 
ifitrativo, planning, nnd/or policy development roles in public and private 
agencies. Alternatively, people graduating from tlie program are able to fill 
teaching and research positions in colleges and nniyorsities throughout the 
United States re<iuiring knowledge of the applied fields of gercjntology. The 
program a also jirodiKies important research of direct relevance to social geron- 
tology and seeks to develop a doctoral level curriculum in applied social 
gerontology. Finally, by the combination of (a) trainee course work on campus 
and field placement off campus within the region, and (b) the various research 
and aging policy development activities of the i>rogram's faculty — We partici- 
pate in activities relating to regional cooperation and technical assistance for 
I)ul)lic and private agencies serving the aged jwpulatiou in New England. 

The gerontology training grant program has now been in existence a sntfi- 
cient amount of time for results to be forthcoming. As a direct result of the 
program, the number of aging dissertations written at the school has risen 
significantly as graduates from the j)rogram begin to finish their degree work. 
Even more significant is tlic foUowup information on graduates from the school. 
As documented below, almost without exception, students graduating from 
the aging program retain an active interest in the aged which is reflected in 
their enijilo^'ment activities. 

Listed below are graduates of the program who have completed (or are 
close to completing) doctoral w^ork at the Heller School, who were gerontology 
grantees for 2 or more years^ and who are currently employed. Their current 
jobs and recent activities in the field of aging are also listed: 

(1) Director (dean), school of social work: (a) Cochairnian of university 
committee on gerontology; (b) "The Aged Take Aim at Social Problems — ^A 
l^otential Power Force Develops/' Kalamazoo Gazette (December 5, 1970) ; 
(c) numerous lectures in the area of "social policy and the aging." 

(2) A.«<sociate professor, school of social policy and community services: 
(a) coordinator, graduate concentration on the agings 1D71; (b) teaching: 
"Com])rehensive seminar on social gerontology'' and "research in social geron- 
tology": (c) consultant, Erie County Office for the Aged. 1971; (d) Publica- 
tions: "Social Policies for the Aged." Social Work (July. 1971) : ''Retirement 
l^lanning Among Middle-Aged Executives and rrofes.sional Men." Industrial 
Gerontology (1070) ; "Factors in the Preparation for Retirement." The Geron- 
tologist (winter, 1971) ; "Attitudes of the Aged Toward the Young." .Tournal 
of Gerontology (January 1972) ; (e) ten papers on aging presented at national 
and international meetings; (C) clmlrman, city committee on aging, research 
and planning. 

(3) University chancellor: (a) serving on university gerontology committee 
(current): (b) teaching: "seminar of social policy and the aged"; (c) White 
House Conference on Aging, State task force on "needs meeting areas"; (d) 
lectures and TV presentations on aging. 

(4) Postdoctoral student: (a) Partner/consultant on human services — ^ijlan- 
ning and policy associates (current) : (b) technical assistant on Massachusetts 
aging programs; (c) consultant to Erie County OtSce for the Aged, 

(5) Director of social planning, private welfare organization: (a) about 
fuie-third of agencies' allocation is for local services and programs directly 
involving the aged. Job responsibility Includes coordinating and planning serv- 
ices for the aged. Supervisor staff working on inter«agency council on the aged. 

(6) Employee of major consulting firm: (a) Participant in seminars on the 
role of the State In providing housing for the elderly, citizens housing and 
planning association: (b) consultant with church and other nonprofit groups 
huilding houses for the elderly; (c) consulting contract with a big city hous- 
ing authority regarding restructuring management operations. Job will have 
impact on thousands of low-income, elderly residents of Boston; (d) evalua- 



tion jn'ojeot of housing allowance proi;riun; (e) locluror, lio\isiiiK and tlie a)?pfl. 

(7) Kmplo.Yi'e, Research ainl Statistics Office, Sficial Security Administra- 
tion: (a) I'rlor to current jol) was an associate professor at university; (h) 
currently doing researcli on status of elderly; (cj leading development of a 
i^tndi'nt lield unit in gerontology; (d) advising four Btudcnta doing disserta- 
tions In geront^^logy; (e) coiisuitiint, 22-week television series al;out the elderly; 
(f) irctiirer, \vo^k^shoIl on compreliensive iJlauning for State agencies on aging 
f'lVx.'LS Louisiana, Arkansas. Ne-w Mexico, and Oklahoma) ; (g) paper pre- 
J^i-'MtHl rtt Gerontological Society meetings, 1971. 

(8) Assodate professor at university: (a) Consultant conference on the 
dovoldiunt^nt and training of black gcrontologists ; (b) consultant on aging, 
Sodal Service Department, VA Hospital; (c) participant, telelecture scries 
f>n "social services (or the agod" ; (d) "Aii Kxaminution of Social Participation 
I'^oimd Among a Nntiunal Sample of Black and White Klderly/' Aging and 
Human Development . (August. 1971); (e) paper presented at Gerontological 
SoclHy meetings (20th annual). 

(JM Associate professor at a university: (a) Giving tu^oriaLs in social geron- 
lolfjgy at the university; (b) project director, *'services center feasibility 
2>rojGct" (an evaluation of a regional ninltisocial service center serving, among 
rubers, large numbers of elderly) ; (c) staff research consultant, State office 
f»n agin;; (1970-71); (d) member, task force to consolidate recommendations 
on employment and retirement, State conference on aging (1971) ; (e) delegate 
tn White House Conference on Aging; (f) '^Orientation to Later Maturitv: 
The Wishes and Expectations of Kmployed Men for Tlieir Post-65 Years," 
paper prcssentcd at Gerontological Society meetings (2(ith annual). 

(10) Kmployee of Government office administering aged "supplemental secur- 
ity" program; (a) consultant in aging (196&-70) to a State office on aging; 
(h) completing a dissertation on preretirement financial planning, 

(11) Head of State welfare department. 

ri2 Professor at university school of social work, teaching gerontology, 
Tliere wore two students supported for 2 years who did not complete the 
l>ro;;nijn. Currently there is one former student who is not employed because 
of ftimily responsibilities. There were two students supported for 1 year who 
dropped out of the program. Tiiere is one student who recently graduated and 
IS currently unemployed. 
Sincerely, 

James H. Schulz, Director. 



ITEM 3.— LETTER FROM MILTON CHERNIN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. BERKELEY, 
CALIF. 

Map SO, ms. 

Drar Sknator Chiles: I am pleased to know that you and the committer, 
are concerned about the effect of the administration's actions in relation to 
training funds for the new and broadened Older Americans Act, This letter 
is in resimiae to your recent request for information on the status of existing 
programs and the need for maintaining or broadening present efforts. My 
letter includes a brief description of our educational programs with attacli- 
ments which provide detailed descriptions, and an analysis of the program's 
efFectiveness.^ I am also enclosing a copy of the University of California's 
"Ueport on Aging and the Elderly," May 1, 1973, This schoors aging program 
Is reported on r>ages 27-29,^ 

The Berlieley School of Social Welfare's concentrated aging program at the 
niaster's level was initiated in 1&68 through the funding assistance of an Older 
Atnerican Act — title V training grant. This grant has been instrumental in 
l.»rovidi ng some faculty and stipend support. During this past 5-year jierlod the 
«<'bf)oJ graduated 27 master of social welfare students with *a specialty in 
planning and adndnlstering aging services, and one doctorate of social welfare 
^vhose dissertation was in the field of aging. 

Tlie presence of tlie masters-level program stimulated an increased Interest 
nt the doctoral level, reflected in the addition of six candidates who selected 
the aging population for specialized consideration, and four dissertations cur- 
rently being developed in aging. The Administration on Aging recognized this 
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growth in its now award of doctoral level stipends for the 1972-73 acadcniic 
year. 

During the years lOtiS to 1072. we initiated and experimented witli a totally 
new st>cial work and agin^j cnrriculum at the master's degree level to prepare 
MSW graduates for leadership roles in administration, planning?, and consulta- 
tion functions in gerontology. Different classroom and field placement ap- 
proac'lies were tested in relation to: I>egree and nature of apliropriate special- 
izwl aging content; availability of field placement opportunities, student de- 
mand and job placement of graduates. Recruitment f)f racial minority students 
held a high i)riority, evidenced hy the aging program admission rate of 32 
percent, all of whom were stipend recipients from AoA or other sources. The 
allover application to admission ratio has been six to one and admission to 
graduation ratio, 32 to 27. 

(jraduate jol) placements were esi>ecially effective in view of the severely 
reduced job opportunities in the human services: 23 of the 27 MSW graduates 
are now employ ihI in aging and social work in California, Washington, Nevada. 
>nssissipia. Xortii Carrdina, and Texas. Fifteen of the currently employed 
graduates are in the public sector, eight in the private sector. Seventeen of tlie 
employed graduates are in management, administrative, planning, and teaching 
positions, ranging from supervision to executive directorships, and coordinators 
of gerontology sequences in undergraduate social work programs. Six em- 
ployed graduates are in direct service positions, gaining additional experience 
for adniinistrative and planning positions. Of the 27 MSW graduates, 20 are 
in positions dealing directly with the problems of the aging, three are in non- 
aged focused employment, and four are enrolled in advanced degree programs 
(doctor of social welfare: two; master of public health: one; doctor of juris- 
prudence: one. Several graduates evidenced additional leadership through 
journal publication, training film production, and varied community roles 
rejiorted by the news media. We believe that these facts evidence the need for 
(he training program, particularly in relation to the public sector, availability 
of trainees and the multidisciplinary objectives of the program. 

Community Suppoiit and Involvement 

During the 2-year master's sequence, students spend 50 percent of their time 
in educationally supervised agency practice with functions specifically geared 
toward indirect services for the aging jiopnlation. The cooperating placement 
agencies are both governmental and voluntary, with a geographic span of 
eight California counties ranging from San Bernardino to the south, and 
Marin and Xapa Counties to the north. Thirty-two agencies and 30 super- 
visors participated in the experimental stages. Students and the practice com- 
munity were involved throughout tho period in curriculum and placement de- 
velojauent. Aging consumers were involved in an informal manner through the 
participation of students and some faculty in regional associations. Individual 
aging persons were generous in their time and efforts to meet with individual 
students around a variety of issues. Several of the student placement func- 
tions i)rovided work with concerned elderly citizens. Students and faculty pro- 
vided consultation services to the State Commission on Aging, the California 
Joint I-iCgislative Committee on Aging, and worked closely with local govern- 
mental bodies specifically concerned with the aging (e.g., San Francisco Mayor's 
Office of Aging). 

The significance of the aging program as primarily a training enterprise is 
rapidly becoming more apparent as more former trainees move almost imme- 
diately upon graduation into positions of leadership within the social work 
practice community. This impact of the aging program via its graduates is 
evidenced both in the increasingly higher quality of developing progrfims and 
services and quantitatively in ei)soIute number of persons having entered the 
field and the wide geographic spread of their involvement. 

It is also of note that this aging program has become the central focus In the 
wider San Francisco Bay Aro. in the, as yet, beginning movement toward 
expanded educational developm mt in the field of aging. The school has been 
approached hy a number of entities 8U<rh as the San Francisco Campus of the 
University, the Graduate Theological Un^on (a composite of nine seminaries 
in the San ^''rancisco Bay Area ), and the Japanese American Citizens League. 
The interests range from an expanded, coordinated, multidisciplined, joint 
educational venture, such as som<^ form of consortium, to the possibility of 
jjrovision of stipend support jcd field experience opportunities for students. 
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There continues close collaboration with and support from local and State 
aging organizations (governmental and voluntary), as ^veU as consultation 
with the professional social work community and with the regional office of 
the Admiui strati on on Aging. 

Graduates' CoNTRrBuxioNS to the Field of Aging 

Graduates are actively contributing to several sectors. In the formalized 
educational sectors, graduates employed in noneducational settings and en- 
rolled students act as visiting lecturers in other California institution's of 
higher learning. During the ipast 0 months students Iiave lectured in three 
State universities and two community colleges. Other graduates are providing 
lectures through organized continuing education programs. The impact of 
student research has been limited. Since we have not been funded for publica- 
tion and research, we have been unable to respond to requests for copies of 
student research findings* Students have produced reports in such varied sub- 
jects as "Some Components of Social Action Among the Aged of San Fran- 
<-isco," "Live Choices and the Aging Process," *'The Impact of Redevelopment- 
Relocation Upon the Elderly," and a variety of evaluative research approaches 
to tlie study of the delivery system of services to the elderly* Recent graduate 
TMiblications and films are: Choy, Lambert, **Death Is but a Part of Life," The 
Catholic Charities Review, November 1971, vol. LV. No. 9; Malveaux, Marie, 
Youth-Aging^ San Francisco, 1973, Catholic Committee for Aging; Mayfi^ld, 
William, "Alental Health in the Black Community," Social Work, vol. 17, No. 3, 
May 1972. Film by Nan Smith: "Advocates for Aging Americans," distributed 
by the Oflice of Economic Opportunity. 

Leadeuship AcrmTiEs 

A number of our graduates and students have presented testimony to legis- 
lative and congressional committees regarding specific aging problems; others 
have carried primary responsibility for the preparation of State legislation 
which addresses aging population problems. Our graduates serve on a variety 
ot local, State, and national boards and committees concerned with service 
delivery programs, and planning and policy making, including the Geronto- 
logical Association (e.g., Ms. Delia Vicerra is a member of the Gerontological 
Society's public policy committee; Mr. William Mayfield is vice chainnan of 
the North Carolina NASW State Council Committee on Social Services in 
Health and Medical Care ; Mr. Arthur Agnos is a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Commission on Aging). 

Anticipated Effect of the Delection of Fedebal Funding Support 

* Current proposals to delete institutional and student support in gerontology 
would have a negative impact upon the effectiveness and, perhaps, the actual 
existence of the social welfare gerontology training thrust in this school. At 
Ihis time we continue to have a large ratio of applicants to admissions. How- 
ever, It is too soon to analyze the meaning of this fact. It would appear that 
many applicants do not yet "believe** that there are no stipends for entering 
students. At this time* the institutional impact seems clear. It appears- that 
the school will be unable to support tlie current degree of aging curriculum 
concentration enabled by former AoA funding. This would, in effect, reduce 
the quantity of theoretical classroom content and aging focused researdi. 
Graduates would enter the practice of administration and planning with a 
beginning understanding of aging persons, problems, and processes, rather than 
a specialized expertise. 
Cordially, 

Milton Chernin, Dean. 



ITEM 4.— LETTER FROM GUADALUPE GIBSON, ACSW, ASSISTANl^ PRO- 
FESSOR AND PROJECT DIRECTOR, WORDEN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, CENTRO DEL BARRO, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

June Se, J97S, 

Dear Senator Chiles: Your letter to Mr. Zimmer dated April 24 was re- 
ferred to me for a reply. It has Just come to my attention that I had not 
responded. I regret this very much, and I hope that this Information may not 
be too late. 
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The Worcton Seliool of S»cial StTvice reccivi'd a MMII grant. No, 1-TOl- 
Min2737-Dlt fisiMil year 11)71. to Ueveiop a hiliJipiul-biciiltuml trainin« cTUtiT. 
Ontro ilcl Harrio: In nscal year 1073 with tlio iissislance of HKW aodnl nn<l 
rflitihilitatioii prunt No, 40-1*'301TS/(MH wo iidilod u tralnlMK program (ar 
NVoi'k witli tlio Mi'Xifan.Aiiioricun t'Ulorly. Wo }in» i»iii'losln>; coplos of tlie 
I»roj^n».sii reports Juive proiiaivd Hjat s»uiiii)iarizi» uur work at t'ontrn dol 

NVc believe tlint to help Mf*xk'«a-Amerlean people effeetlvoly. all Spaiilsli- 
spcakliiK people for that nmtter, sorini wcirUers have to ho IdlltiKiial and Id- 
cultural. This 1h pnrtlcidnrly true of the elderly who not only have had h«ss 
oppcirtnnlty f()r i\n ednoutlon in KuKllsh, hut also heenuse of their aKinj.' 
l>roc'e.««H niHy U^tnl to ro^jress find novi\ to rely on tlielr first lanKUJi^'e tn a 
Breiiter extent. iu»caust» of oar eonvictlon that hlllnmiid people need hlllnpial- 
hlcultural services we are ia the process of develophii? n hiiin«nal-hlr'ultiiral 
serviee delivery model, \Vp art* eai'lasln^ n copy of a j»nper we presented at 
the national conferenco of Hoeial welfare in draft fi>rm, which Illustrates what 
wc are attcinptlnt? to do.* 

In answer tc» your siiociflc questions, we helieve tlint tiirough the prar-tfcuni 
at (Vntro ilel Harrlo. the sUulonts are prepared to work with th(» a^'iinr gen- 
erally, and with Mexican-Aaierienn aging partU'Ularly, hllin^nully and h1- 
euitarally. As iiio.st minorities. Cliieanos have heea victims of oppr(>sslon and 
»Viserlniinatlon. SerVieos to them have oHen been inadeipiate and irrelevant. 
It is adding insult to Injury, as It were, to ijrovlde the Spanlsh-speakiiiir 
elderly with servires which are Insensitive to their needs, hy penfile who do 
II (»t speak their langanRe. and even when the workers do s|K»ak Spanish, they 
are Insensitive to tlie culture of the Spnnish-s]>enklng elderly. 

We regret very riiucli tliiit our funds an- redueed for the fiseal year 11173 
and Will be terinhmtea as of .Tune 1074. We think that we have owr nf the 
rrrjt /^'it? trahiiuff prognitm. if twt the onlji otie of thin kitul. We hiive not 
heard of any similar iirauram preparing hillngunl-ydenUural soelal work stu- 
dents to work witli the Mpxlcan-Aaieriean elderly. We are convln(*«»d that our 
program sliouUl ho»iiot only continued, but laerensed to Include scientin<' research 
that will help us test our theories and to fornudato them to make thein availahle 
tf» others tliroUKhoiit tlie coiuitry. 

Onr program i.s so new that We have not had an ojiportanity to demonstrate 
v.hat onr stadenta will ho ahle to do in the field of aging. 

The Warden Seliool offers n course in social gerontology as an elective. If 
fuptis are available to us. we plan to develop teaching materials on the ("hleano 
cuif'ily which can be wsed «s part of this coarse. As it \» offered now. Mexipan- 
American practitioners give lectures based on tlieir own experience.^, which 
is e/Tective, hut only to a point. Our amteriaLs can be u.sed to offer .seminars 
to those students, who intend to practice with tin ^lexIcan-American elderly, 
and on a continuing basis, to tliose practitioners already ia the field who need 
this special kind of training. AVe would also he ahle to l>repare the material 
in modular form to be used in other courses sucli as human behavior and 
Boeiid work practice both nt the prnduate and the nmlergradnate level. 

We are couvinced that we can develop significant teaching materiiils: that 
We can i>repare social work students to provide effective bilingual-hlcnltural 
Services to the Sjmnish-speaking agi»R, through the practlcum ; and that with 
appro])riatc fundhiK. ^ve could develop a research program that can nmkc a 
significant contribution to the field of aging. We are currently working with 
the University of Texas Medical School in Saa Antonio using our faculty at 
Ceatro del Barrio and some of the stndeuts to research the use of services hv 
t)ie Mexican-American elderly on the 'south side of San Antonio. Tliis tyjie of 
rescflrch whlcli we nre conducting hiliagually can he expanded wltli the neces- 
sary fnnda to collect very pertinent tlnta abfiut this group. 

Wo firmly believe that we have a significant advantage in that we Imve 
hllingual-hicultural ffloulty; we have students who are Interested In develof>. 
ing bilingual-hicultnral social work skills and coueern for the Spanish-speaking 
aging; we are situated in a prwlomlnnatly Mexican-American nelghhoi'hood ; 
We have the backing of the Worden School and Our Lady of the Lake College; 
imd we luive tlie reHpect nnd the snpport of the Chicaiu) community. 
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Plea so atTOpt our aiiology fov the deUiy in sulimlttlnp tills report. Let ns 
ktww if you need iuldUloriHl ijiformation or eUiriWeittion on any ot tlie jiohiis 
\\\. liiivi» mnUe. 

8ineeroly yours. 

(Mnfi.) CiUADAMTpK Gibson, ACSW, 
AasiHttnit Vroji'ifsur und Project Dirrcinr. 



ITEM 5,-LETTER FROM HAROLD A. UICKMAN, DEAN. SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

May //. /£?75. 

. Dkar Senator Ciiii.ks: Knolost»(l is n defspription of tlio training ]>roj?ram in 
asing at the scliool of social service adiiiini.stration,* In many ways it lias 
I'eeii an aailiitions program anil froni onr porsiwolive, lias been neliioving its 
goals. Tlirongii tlie initial funiiing hy the Administration <in Aging, we Iiave 
liei'ii nhlc to recruit faculty and to develop a program that ia iirnily implanted 
in tlie scliot)!. 

Only by maintaining this and other similar programs doos it hoconie possible 
to respond to society's needs for practitioners wiio can devdoji and administer 
social programs for tlio aged and, also, teachers who can educate others in I'lie 
fleld of gerontolog^v. 
Sincerely, 

Haroj.d a. Hicitman, Dean, 



ITEM e^LETTER FROM GEORGE L, MADDOX, PH. D., DIRECTOR. 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF AGING AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 
DUKE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER, DURHAM. N.C. 

June 20, J9yS. 

Dear Senator Chiixs: Thank you for the oj>portnnity to comment on the 
continuing needij for training in the field of gerontology generally and on the 
specific implications of reduced Federal support for training at the Dul^e 
University CcJiter for the Study of Aging and Human Development. 

The general case for continued categorical support for training in gerontol- 
ogy has been made jirevioasly in a statement issued by the education conuiiittee 
of the Gerontological Society, which I chair. This statement was made in 
resiiOHse to an earlier inquiry of Commissioner Artluir Flemming and is 
nttaclied for your information." In brief, the education committee of tlie Geron- 
tological Society argues that, in the best and unanimous jadgnient of persons 
I^nowledgeabte in the fleld of gerontology, termination of categorical training 
would have serious effects on the development of essential information ; on 
in.s-«ring the availai>ility of personnel to evaluate the eflicieiicy and effective- 
ness of service progranjs; and on the development of cadres of trained per- 
sonnel for inltirtl and inserrice training of service personnel. Our conclusion 
reinforces the conclusion of the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, whose 
delegates, it sl:ould be noted, were primarily interested in insuring tiie quality 
of service i>rogr«ms through career and short-term training of service |K?rson- 
nel. These delegates recogniEed that effective training in gerontology depends 
in the long run on gerontological centers of excellence ; such centers are im- 
portant in the integration of triilniug with research and olTective service 
programs wbicn provide opportunities for fnservice training. Gerontological 
centers have developed slowly but tliey are vUal In ncliieving the Information, 
attitudes, and skills required in a relatively new fleld of research, training, 
and service. 

In the long run. Federal support tor gerontological centers and their train- 
ing programs might be increasingly shared with States. But, in the immediate 
future drastic reduction in Federal support of training will have disastrous 
effects: this is so because gerontology, imlike many fields, lias received modest 
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r'odernl financial support in the past decade and consequently has limited 
trained personnel, almost no financial support from S^tates, and only modest 
support from local institutions. 

Duke University Center for tlie Study of Aging and Human Development is 
a ])articular instance of tlie situation outlined above. The center lias for 18 
years pursued the goal of research and training in the service of the aging, 
Tlie center's basic researcli laboratories have concentrated jiartfcularly on the 
aging central nervous system, factors related to personal and social adaptntiou 
in the later years of life, and evaluation of service jirograms for the elderly. 

For the jmst 0 years, the center's hiboratorlea, supported ])rimarily by the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, have provided tlie 
context of training for 42 jjost-doctoral fellows whose record of continued 
involvement in research, training, and service in gerontology has been out- 
standing. While most have continued an Interest in gerontology witliin aca- 
demic Institutions, a number have contributed directly to service programs, 
e.g., of the 31 young professionals who have completed our program: 

Six are currently involved in tJie clinical research and i)ractice of psy- 
chology in conmiunltles, some in community mental health centers, with 
focus on the elderly ; 

Six are continuing biomedical research on aging. Including physiology, 
phannacology, neurology, and ophthalmology; 

Four are research specialists in aging in Federal agencies, including 
NIMH, the VA, the Bureau of Census, and EPA; 

One has become a pioneer in tlie study of the black aged; 
One is applying his interest in aging In a medical school department 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation; 

One is now a recognized authority on olfaction and its relation to nutri- 
tion in the elderly ; 

One Is a director of research on housing for the elderly; and 
Eleven are continuing their research and teaching in aging on university 
faculties throughout the United States. 
The Interface between research and service is increasingly evident among 
current trainees. Two are involved in evaluating an experimental geriatric 
day care unit in a state hospital am! three on a demonstration-service project 
evaluating alternatives to Instltutionaliaatlon for the vulnerable elderly. 

The educational context provided by the center's research, post-doctoral 
training and social service activities Is a stimulating environment for a wide 
variety of additional training opportunities. For example* on the average, each 
year the center's investigators and their research activities contribute to the 
following training activities; 

(a) One-two senior post-doctoral fellows (e.g., a Ph.D.-RN writing a text- 
hook on gerontological nursing) ; 

(b) Supervision of about five predoctoral students planning dissertations In 
some aspect of gerontology: and an additional five students who use center 
data for research pai)ers or serve as research assistants ; 

(c) 1,(100 person hours of continuing specialized seminar training In geron- 
tology open to faculty of Duke University and surrounding institutions; 

(d) 480 person hours of seminars for layment and professionals Interested 
In service programs for the elderly In the community ; 

(e) 700 person days of short-tenn training in gerontology (e.g., psycho- 
pharmacological management of the elderly patient, adaptation in late life, 
briefing for persons in the public Information media) ; 

(f) Continuing contact with at least 1.000 gerontologistg through a news- 
letter which reports curent research and activities in the center. 

Such Activities are possible, to a substantial degree, because the center has 
a broad training mission. The NICHD training grant doea not support in fuU 
all these additional activities in the Duke center but does constitute a vital 
source of support. Termination of training grants will certainly have the effect 
of reducing the support of faculty and students who provide the context for 
these additional activities. The prospects for a reduction of capacity to train 
!s especinlly troublesome in the face of new requests for trained personnel in 
gerontology. 

In response to the White House Conference statement on the need for addi- 
tional training in gerontology, for example, the Duke center proposed to begin 
in 1973 a program to develop and evaluate models for training personnel for 
gerontological, service personnel. Specifically, our center proposed to develop 
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nn Iiiformntion conter to Iiisuro tiio dissemlniUion of evaluated tralnini? tecli- 
niau<?s in gerontology and to develop model training in both gerontological 
clinical psyeholoj^'y and i>rograu) development and evaluation, and to exjilorc 
the uses of community colleges in the training of service personnel In aging, 
TUe Administration on Aging made an award of G years of siii)port for this 
lirogram. This award lias now been limited to 1 year only. Although a contri- 
bution to the development of trainiuR models can lie made in a single year, 
the impact will be minimal. In my estimation, a potentially significant coi\tri- 
liution to developing evaluated training models in gerontology will be severely 
handicapped at a time wlioji expansion of services to tlie elderly is being fore- 
cast. The Administration on Aging lias recently asked tlie Duke center to 
unrtertake short-term training of 700 ACTION (RSVD project directors. S\ich 
a request and an adequate response are feasible only if one assumes the exist- 
once of a center such as described above. 

My c(Micern about the reduction of categorical training grant funds in aging 
is conse(|uently sumrnariml as follows: At a time when the need for trained 
personnel is increasing, financial support for training is decreasing. Decrease 
in specific training funds reduces the general potential for a wide variety of 
ancillary short-term training ])rogranis. A decrease in categorical training 
programs in aging will in effect have what the economist calls a multiplier 
effect as trained personnel In aging are reduced or reassigned as a result of 
the termlaation of categorical grants, 

We do need to evaluate the effectiveness of dollars allocated to training in 
gerontology. And as a result of this evaluation we may want to ail just our 
national allocations to training in gerontMogy somewhat. However, we should 
give carC'fuJ attention to the effect of the>«T reductions on our capacity for 
training in gerontology. 

In my judgment, reduction in training for gerontologists on the scale pro- 
posed by the Administration would have disastrous effects on our capacity 
to understand and respond adequately to the needs of our elderly citizens. 
Sincerely yours, 

George L. ^Iaudox. Pli. !>.. 

Director. 



ITEM T.-LETTER FROM EDMUND W. GORDON, ED. D„ ACTING PRO- 
GRAM COORDINATOR, PROGRAM IN LEISURE EDUCATION AND 
GERONTOLOGY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NX 

May 7, ^975. 

Dear SE^'ATOR Chiles: In response to your request of April 24, 1973, I am 
happy to submit the enclosed materials relating to the program in gerontology 
at Teachers College. 

The program^ at the master's and doctoral levels, trains specialists for di- 
rect services to the aging, program administration, and researcli. We believe 
that tlie depth of training our students receive enables them to niaUe a mean- 
ingful contribution in all phases of services to the aging. There is, indeed, much 
more that needs to be done for a more comprehensive linkage of teaching, 
researclit and services. 

We appreciate your efforts toward ensuring further training and develoi»- 
ment In the field of gerontology. 
Very truly yours, 

Edmund W. Gordon, Kd, D., 
Acting Program Coordinator. 

[BndtBure] 

Teachesb College, Columbli tJNivEHsiTy, Program i:? Leisure Education and 

Gerontology 

The AoA training program at Teachers College was initiated on July 1. 
3967, and is funded through June 30, 1973. The program provides advanced 
graduate training at the Ed. D. and master*s levels and encompasses a variety 
of instructional and research activities focussed on the preparation of special- 
ists in the fields of leisure education, health education, nutrition education, 
iiome and family life, counseling and guidance and developmental psychology 
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with particular emphasis placed upon gerontological research and services to 
tlie aging. The aim of the program is to foster expertise in such areas ns 
educational programs for the aged, gerontological nutrition, motivation ther- 
apy, and retirement counseling. To this end. the program trains students from 
several disciplines in areas of study which include : 

The psychology of aging, the sociology of aging, hehavioral factors in later 
Hfe, political economy of aging, public policy in aging, social services to the 
aging, retirement counseling, personal and social adjustment counseling, health 
and nutritional aspects of aging, and research and evaluation methods. 

Students enrolled in the program reflect a diversified and expanded range 
of interests and are encouraged to take basic hehavioral science courses, as 
well as professional courses. Doctoral dissertations which have been completed 
and tliose now in progress are indicative of the broad range of interests among 
students. 

The attached sheets* represent (a) former and present gerontology program 
sfndents and their degree status; (h) statistical breakdown for AoA supported 
students; (c) copies of prepared statements of courses and degrees; (d) list- 
ing of faculty of program; and (e) a brief report of professional activities of 
students and staff. 

In November of 1972 the program in gerontology served ns co sponsor with 
the nursing program at Teachers College of a 1-day interdisciplinary conference 
on the process of aging and its effects on the elderly. 

The leisure education and gerontology program will sponsor a 1-day confer- 
ence on interdisciplinary foundations for education and practice in gerontology 
on Friday, June 1. 1D73. 



ITEM 8.-.LETTER FROM DONALD FELDSTEIN. DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
SOCIAL WORK AND APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH, FAIRLEIGH DICK- 
INSON UNIVERSITY, TEANECK. NJ. 

May 9, 1973. 

Dear Senator Chiles ; We are appreciative of the opportunity to share with 
yon some of tlie exciting developmeiits in our HEW funded project on aging, 
mounted some S months ago. 

Consonant with its manpower and training objective.s. our project design 
has a special field unit of eight baccalaureate level social work trainees work- 
ing witJi the aged. Field work assignments were specially planned to stimulate 
new and expanded services within the communities existing agency and insti- 
tutional structure. Kxamples of these assignments are: 

(1) An information and referral service was developed within the local 
Social Security Administration ofRce in Hackensack. N..T., to give Social 
Security clients information on community resources. The manager of SSA is 
so pleased with the initial effort that he desires further collaboration to 
strengthen the service and improve his staff's competence in making more 
interoffice referrals to the information and referral station. 

(2) Summer job recruitment for university students in the county*s nursing 
homes is currently in process and looks very promising. Educational backup 
will be provided by our faculty specialist in aging in order to train student 
social workers, as well as to encourage physical improvements and better 
human services in nursing homes generally, 

(3) Due to the inability of the local chapter of American Red Cross to follow 
up on project find IBM cards as delegated by national headquarters, frtur 
students from the aging unit handled them as field work assignments. The 
serendipidous effect was that : 

(a) The American Red Cross, in con.sultation with our faculty specialist 
on aging, is mounting a new widowsVwidow^ers* con.sultation service, an 
explorer outpost in social welfare with special emphasis on the aged, and 
plans to initiate a preretirement program in the foreseeable future, 

(b) The American Red Cros.s' executive director of the above chapter 
has arranged for our faculty specialist on aging to be a panelist at a Red 
Cro.ss workshop for northern New Jersey and New York City chapters in 
order to educate and stimulate them to undertake new programs for older 
people. : 
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(4) Tlte county hoaUh deimrtinont Is in process of starting a new project. 
iiiitiiiU^d by our faculty specialist in conjunction with our center for social 
Wdi'k. The idea is to locnte cerehrovuscular accident (stroke) survivors to Iielp 
reduce their alienalioii, ifnielin(!ss. nnd rejection by forininj^ social croups to 
/wvH'ifU*. iniitiiiil supvorty to restnre a measure of individual self-confidence and 
iiriiiefnhiess, and to stimulate as nnich groii]) and individual indei)ondcncc and 
nssertivunoss in program planning as possible. The hospitals. . physicians, and 
Jiurstuj; societies will assume responsibility for caselindiiiff. while the snciul 
welfare aijeiicies will provide student social workers to contact CVA victims 
and recruit them into grnui)S. 

Aaf>t her dimension of the project iy the multiplier elTect that emanates from 
the close working relutioasldi) l»etween tlie executive director of the cviunty 
ollire on aginjr and the IIVAX Projt^ct on Affing. At the suggestion of region II's 
itianpnwer and training: sirecialist, plans are under di.scussion to write an arti- 
eli' for implication describing lu)w tiie work of the county ofliee and our aging 
prnjcel integrate and dovetail tlieir efforts to enhance services for the elderly. 

U'lie last area in which fringe henefits are accruing stems from the course 
in woricJng with the aged (course outline attached).* A news reporter from 
the Uocord (Bergen County newsiiai^er) was invited to review the students' 
terai ]taiiers and is interested iji running a series of articles nn the aging 
hused ^ipon their content. Jn addition, the reporter suggested that an editorial 
he written in conjunction with the articles and (hat vignettes from students* 
Held exj)eriences with the elderly be published in the section called ''county 
life.* 

^\V )iopG that the above information will he of assistance to Senator Church 
and his Special Committee on Aging. Should you desire that we elaborate on 
;tny of the items aientioru'd. jdease fwl free to contact us. 
Sincerely yours, 

Donald Kpxdstein, Director. 



ITEM 9.-LETTER FROM ANDRESS TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL 
CITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

May 7. lOys. 

Dkar Senator Chiles: It is gratifying to have your letter and to know that 
tliere is concern and interest by the Special Committee On Aging in training 
in gerontology. Aside from descriptions of our program as requested, I would 
like to make a few points about our particular situation and the project€*d 
effect of withdrawal of funding;. 

Factual Background 

(1) In July 1071 the institute of gerontology at Federal City College was 
he;tun under a 1-year title V planning grant of $82,000. 

(2) .lune 20. 11)712. the institute received a grant award f^^r a H-yenr jieriod 
1072-1!>77 with funding of $125,000 as the first year*s allocation (1972-73). 

(H) In l^Iarch 1973. the institute prepared a continuation grant request for 
.S203.OOO which included the second year academic plan for undergniduate 
prn^;rain nnd a modest plnu for beginning a graduate studies program as out- 
lined in the 1071-72 and 1072-73 proposals. 

f4) April 20, 1973, SRS. region HI sent a memorandum stating that the 
l>mlg(»t for 3073-74 for the continuation grant would bp « warded on the formula 
of a no percent cut in the 1972-73 allotment ($125,000) of all expenses excerpt 
sturlent support. Only tliosp students already committed to the program for 
1973-74 would he supported through June 30, 1974. All SRS funding would 
end arhitrarily as of June 30. 1974. 

Particular Significaxce op Withdrawal or Funds to the Institute 

(I) Such a reduction of funds means that the Institute must immediately 
withdraw commitments already made to faculty, new students, agencies, and 
older persons and force the closing of the institute in June 1074 or before. 
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(2) It seems illogical and uneconomical to close down a program which Is 
jnst getting started and which addresses itself to many of the priorities of the 
present administration's stated policies. The sudden drastic reduction In fnnd- 
iiiff will mean liquidation of an Investment before it lins a chance to establish 
Uself — and destruction of a commitment to a predominantly black institution 
si'rvlng black undergraduate students, service workers, and elderly persons. 

(ii) The following is a briof description of the institute program: 

As part of a new land grant college with a mandate to serve the large 
urban black population here in the District of Coluinliia, the In.stitnte has 
developed an under graduate program In gerontology related to career ctUtcattoJt. 
Currently enrolled are 20 stipend and 10 nonstlpend students (all black but 
one) as well as about 20-^0 other regular Federal City College students who 
elect courses in gerontology. At least three of these students are older persons 
Ihenisolves enrolled at Federal City College. The institute is relating academic 
education to work training by requiring prncticums with placements in pro- 
grams of service to the elderly. 

In ndditioHt the institute has developed and is now giving a special course 
in Uoensing and operation of small extended care facilities. Enrolled are 20 
black personnel care home operators now occuvicd i;i caring for older person fi, 

A conUnuinff cdtictrtton course with college credit is now being olTered to 
direct service workers at Community Group Health Association. Vlnns are 
formulated for other course offerings at Area B Mental Health Care. St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital and I>.C. Village (the local public home for the aged). 
Direct service workers in aging now employed In a variety of agencies are 
among those already signing up for the regular gerontology courses at the 
college, 

Commnnify involvement and brokerage -for older persons and groups has 
been an integral part of the institute from tlie beginning. Tasks accomplished 
have included writing and presenting testimony, i)lanninff nnd writing pro- 
posals, planning and operating conferences and workshops, background mate- 
rial searcli, reference and referral services (made possible by the special 
library collection of more than 1,000 volumes, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., 
concerning gerontology w'hicli have been assembled at the institute). 

In addition, the institute has assisted in the development and operation of a 
demonstration project— a geriatric day care center at Area B Mental Health 
Center. 

Involvement of staff, faculty, and students in the welfare of the aged are 
demonstrated by the continuous commitments wiilch they as individuals have 
to local and national groups, advisory committees, professional associations, 
etc. 

In conclusion, it Is impossible to include specific evidence of the accomplish- 
ments of our program as no students have yet graduated. The analysis of 
effectiveness of our program can only be measured by the increasing requests 
for services of tlie staff in community activities? involving the elderly and in 
the Interest and enthusiasm of the students for the academic program and the 
waiting list of those who wish to enter the program that now will not be 
admitted because of funds cuts. 
Sincerely yours, 

Andress Taylor, 
Associate Dean and Director. 



ITEM 10.— LETTER FROM DR. STERLING H. WHTTENER. DIRECTOR, 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM IN SOCIAL WORK AND AGING. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, LIVINGSTONE 
COLLEGE, SALISBURY, N.C. 

June 11, 1973. 

Dear Senator Chiles: I have learned that you are interested in knowing 
what wlH be the impact of the cutoff of training funds in aging on our pro- 
srranL The impact has been devastating. Livingstone College is a small liberal 
arts college supported by the African Methodist Episcopal Zlon Church which 
has had a wide influence In education and service to the black community. We 
have had only 2 years to begin, to plan, and to develop a program in aging 
in our general social work program. Ours is the only fully developed under- 
graduate sequence in aging in our area. 
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1. The cut off has nffected our students directly. Student aid at Livingstone 
is Drovided U2 percent of the student body and Is strictly rationed. Many stu- 
dents in my classes work half shifts in the mills in order to stay in school. 
In 1972-73, We had nine full stipends granted to our program which was 
divided up into 20 x)artial scholarships. In 1973-74 we have been informed that 
we will be able to continue only the juniors who were funded last year. Our 
student aid office will be unable to offer any assistance due to the number of 
appUeuiits for student financial assistance and the scarcity of funds. The cut 
off of funds for student trainecships is particularly hard on the students of 
Livingstone College because so many of them come from economically dis- 
advantaged families. 

2. Tlie cut off has affected our faculty. We presently have four faculty inem* 
bers in our program offering a concentration in social work with a sequence 
in aging. Next year we will have funding for only two and one-half faculty. In 
1974, we will have no funding for Instructional i)ersonnel. This is too short a 
lead time for a program to become institutionalized. We had been led to 
believe that we would have a period of 7 years so that the program could be 
worked into the institution's budget This sudden curtailment does not appear 
to us to be a reasonable process subject to the same accountability being asked 
of us. 

Tlie institution may be forced to hire one less professor in 1973-74 and then 
one less again in 1974-75 as contracts can be phased out. Quite obviously, with 
only two faculty members we cannot offer a quality program in social work 
and aging as we are presently able to do. 

3. The cut off will affect the quality of training. With fewer teachers as 
mentioned above, we will be unable to offer sufficient courses to maintain our 
accreditation with the Council on Social Work Education. Tliis year, our stu- 
dents have found very worthwhile jobs in the area of human services, because 
of their certification. One-third of our graduates have entered graduate schools 
of social work, some with advanced standing. 

We have just begun to make real headway in our area with the extended 
care directors. The chairman of the local area association of rest home oper- 
ators, Mr. Bland, had a senior girl in field instruction at his home this past 
semester. He found her of such invaluable assistance, that he has hired her 
as social worker and is recommending to his association that other oi)erators 
consider doing the same. This was due directly to the quality of the program 
we developed under the leadership of our specialist in aging, Mr. William 
Mayfield, who has been funded by HEW training funds. 

4. The cut off will affect the quality of consultation to community groups. 
^Ir. Mayfield lias set in motion the Salibury-Rowan Council on Aging, Our 
institution has sponsored and run a conference and Institute on aging for the 
past 2 years. These efforts funded through the training grant have had ripple 
effect on our community efforts to make the quality of life more meaningful to 
our elderly citizens, especially those who live on very limited economic budgets. 
Faculty time and expertise in this area will necessarily be cut back dras- 
tically to the detriment of the community when training funds are cut off. 

5. The cut off in training funds in aging will have a special effect on re- 
cruitment of students. If through student stipend cutback, through faculty 
cutback^ and program deemphasis we are unable to maintain the present thrust 
of program development, then the effort of the past 2 years to build visibility 
for the aging program will have been lost Those of us who are committed to 
developing programs for the elderly citizen know that the recruitment of 
quality young )>eople to offer services is a slow process. We have begun that 
process at Livingstone. Tlie cut off of training funds will mean that this 
priority will be consigned to do battle with all other departments for survival. 
It is not sufficient to say that the market demands will take care of the 
supply of workers. We believe it important that this Nation show greater con- 
cern for providing trained personnel for the quiet elderly who have need for 
many services presently being denied them. 

We shall be happy to otter more detailed documentation or testimony should 
you deem it helpful. Our greatest concern is for the continuation of programs 
which will prepare minority students to take their place in helping provide 
services to all people. 
Yours sincerely, 

Db. Stebling H. Whitei^eb, Director, 
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ITEM ll^LETTER FROM MILDRED M. SELTZER, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM IX GERONTOLOGY. SCRIPPS 
FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH IN POPULATION PROBLEMS, MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 

May 7, 1973, 

Dkah Se.vatoh CniLEs: I am writinjrin rosi»ons<^ to yonr April 24, 2i)7S letter 
In which you reqiiustcnl int'orniation about our roiilulogy progriiui at Mlniiii 
Uiiivursity. Our prognim lius Ijoeii coortlinntcd by tho Scripts Fnundation 
Gerontology Center, estiiblialjocl in tlie fall of ll>71>. Tlio establlsliniiMit of tills 
center as part of the Scripjis Fonndutlon fur Kescsireli in Popiilutloii I*rol)leiiis 
ennhled tliu university to coordinate its researcli. teaching, and piihlic service 
efTorts in gerontology. The cuurses in gerontfiiogy arc offered primarily within 
the department of soeioloj^y and anthropology with one course also taught 
under the joint auspices with the department of payeliology. Faculty from a 
ninulier of other academic deimrtmejils, however, have cooperated in offering 
an interdisciplinary seminar. 

The gerontology center stuff currently includes : Fred Cottrell. political sci- 
ence, sociology; Robert G. Atehley, sociology, demography; Mildred M. Seltzer, 
psychology, sociology social work ; Robert Korn stein, developmental psychol- 
ogy ; and Ruth W. Smith, statistician, librarian. 

The first three staff members have gerontology as their primary interest and 
are identified primarily as gerontologlsts within the academic community at 
Miami as well as nationally and internationally. 

The interest in aging in the United States has also been evidenced at Miami. 
We currently have the most extensive undergraduate gerontology program in 
Ohio ami iw.ssibly the entire country. We offer six courses which deal directly 
with aging: 

Social gerontology, seminar on the .social problems of aging, the study of 
middle and old age, methodology, field experience in gerontology, and inter- 
disciplinary seminar in aging. 

We have viewed onr courses as serving a variety of functions. We are con- 
cerned with gerontologizing the professions and consequently students major- 
ing in premedlcine jdiysical therapy, speech and hearing, sociology, psychology, 
political science, home economics, social work and other professional and voca- 
tional area.s have enrolled In our course.s. We are also interested in providing 
a broad background in aging to students who expect to find jobs in some aspect 
of aging following their graduation with a baccalaureate degree. Additionally, 
we train students who plan to go on for graduate degrees in some aspect of 
gerontology. Further, we have a strong conviction that all people benefit from 
knowledge about aging, that such knowledge will enable them to deal more 
effectively with the aging of family members, their own. ultimate aging and 
with the needs of older j)eople within the broad community. 

In addition to our concern with these training ;roals. the Scripps Foundation 
has established a national reputation for its gerontology research. Scripps has 
also been involved in several projects involving policy research and program 
evaluation as well as basic research .Under contract^ Scripps did Ohio's 01<1<?r 
People, a State policy and planning document on the status and needs of Ohio's 
older Tteople. Dr, Cottrell Is on President Nixon's National Advisory Committee 
on Aging and is chairman of its research subcommittee. Drs. Cottrell. Seltzer, 
and Atcliley are all on Governor Gilligan*s Task Torce on Research. Training, 
and Programs in Aging. In short» we have several staff who have already de- 
veloped extensive contacts in the field of aging. 

In Augu.st of 1972, Scripps Foundation received a $20,000 grant to expand 
its undergraduate program in social gerontology. Since that time the personnel 
involved in the training and research activities in gerontology have been on- 
gaged in exi>anding the field placement activities, developing and offering 
workshop programs, adding to the library hnldingrs in gerontology, and attend- 
ing natitnml meetlng.s to discuss training and research development in the 
field of aging. As a result of these preliminary activities involved in expanding 
the gerontology program at Miami, further attention was focused upon the 
continued development of the graduate program in aging. We have received 
inquiries about graduate courses from those working in programs for older 
people in surrounding communities as well as students who have graduated 
and are interested in gaining additional and graduate training in gerontology. 
Such students have an Interest in the .field either as specialists or because 
information about aging is of considerable value to them in their own occu- 
pations (teachers, social workers, librarians). 



Drs. Atclilcy niul I have been involved in ofTerins niini-workshojJs to lionir- 
ninkers and other social agency emjiloyees and volunteers thronnlKMit lliis 
general geogriiphic area of Ohio. Drs. Atchley, Cottrell and I Imve been en- 
gaged in lectures about various asijeets uf aging to tlie ahinini and other 
sectors of the academic couiniuuity both at Miami University and at oilier 
universities. 

Our program is relatively now and consequently we do not have a large 
number of graduates. Until this year we have had a total of ajiproxiuiately 
57 students who had enrolled in our gerontology field work jirograni prior to 
their graduation. We considered these students to have a stronger commitment 
to gerontology than those who enrolled only in a single course. (To some 
extent the social gerontology and the study of middle and old age courses are 
service courses. Many students who enroll in these courses do so out of a 
general rather than a specifle vocational interest.) M'e have some general 
information on these students which indicates that at least '27 are involved 
in programs related to their gerontology sequence. Several are enrolled in 
graduate programs in hospital administration, social work, law. and jisyclioU 
ogy. A number of others have social work jobs in departments of welfare and 
nursing homes. A number have requested that we send letters of reference in 
connection with their applications for positions with jirogranis serving older 
iwople. We have not yet heard whether they obtained these jobs. While our 
students have not yet been out of school a sufficiently longer jjeriod of time to 
have made marked contributions in the Held of aging or in the gerontological 
society, these students have used their backgnuuid in gerontology as aids in 
obtaining jobs in which their gerontological background can be valual>le. 

I might add that the training grant we have had this past year has made it 
possible for us to provide our student body with an excellent lecture series in 
gerontology. We were able to bring Miami University practititioners and 
academicians from a variety of disciplines. They have met both formally and 
informally with our students. We scheduled brown bag luncheons for each 
of our guest speakers at which time students only were invited — no faculty. 
The students found this a superb learning experience. The fouud excitinjr 
and stimulating the opi)ortunities to eat lunch and talk informally with iKJople 
like Jo and Carole Hendricks of the University of Kentucky, Anna Brown of 
the mayor's committee on aging (Cleveland), Rose Papier from the Ohio 
Administration on Aging. Klaus Riegel from the University of Michigan. 
Still on our schedule are Helena Lopata from Loyola of Chicago. Walter 
Beattie from All University Gerontology Center at Syracuse and Dan Quirk 
from the National Council on Aging. 

Our student enrollment has remained consistently good and our students 
have expressed both verbally and in writing their interest in the many as- 
l>ects of our gerontology program. 

The university appears committed to its support of this program. We have 
also been involved in some i)reliniinary discussions about cooperative activ- 
ities with the University of Cincinnati faculty who share our interests in 
gerontology. In addition, we are planning with other academic dei»artnients 
at Miami University, an interdisciplinary lecture series for the forthcomiui^ 
academic year (1073-74). 

It unist be obvious from my letter that we are quite involved with our 
gerontology jirogram. I could write on for some time describing some of our 
other activities and including statements from students about our i)rograni, 
I hesitate, however, to sound as though I am belaboring the jioint. If there 
is any further information I can send you. please do not hesitate to let nie 
know. I hope the information I have sent is what you were interested in 
obtaining. 

Sincerely, 

Mildred ^I. Seltzer, Project Director. 



ITEM 12.— LETTER FROM WAYNE VASEY, CODIRECTOR. INSTITUTE OF 
GERONTOLOGY, UNTVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-WAYNE STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Dear Senator Chiles : We are hajipy to respond to your letter of April 24 
and we deei)ly appreciate your interest and concern at the possible loss of 
funding for education under title V of the Older Americans Act 
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The institute of gerontology Is located at the University of Michigan In 
Ann Arbor, where pioneering work In gerontological training and research 
has been under way for 25 years, and at Wayne State University in Detroit, 
a growing urban-based university serving the metroiiotitan area w'here ii^nre 
than half of Michigan's older people live. The institute draws Its support 
from Federal, State, and private sources. Its program includes three major 
functions — training, research, and service. 

The two main components of the institute's training program are a graduate 
program, conducted in cooperation with 16 academic dei)artments at the two 
universities, and a 14-week nondegree program which offers intensive train- 
ing to people who already v^'ork with older people. Botli programs are sup- 
ported by a grant under title V oC the Older Americans Act, first given to 
the institute in 1006. 

To enter the federally supported graduate program, a student must first 
•be admitted to the academic department he is interested in. He then com- 
pletes tlie regular requirements for a degree, elects a series of specialized 
courses In gerontology, and gains practical experience in a field placement 
In an agency serving older people. The fields the institute has chosen to 
emphasize are those where a larger supply of welUt rained professionals with 
si)eciiil competence to work with the elderly, is greatly needed. These include 
public health, nursing, social work, education, nutrition, community psyeliol- 
ogy, library science, alid guidance and counseling. 

The institute itself provides nondegree training Iti selected areas of speeialJ- 
zation through intensive, one-term programs, short workshops, and seminars. 
Currently, these nondegree programs are offered in retirement housing ad- 
ministration, techniques to rehabilitate institutionalized elderly, multiservice 
senior center administration, planning nnd policy development, preretirement 
education, social gerontology, and techniques of curriculum design for new 
training programs. These programs are apecially designed for In-service train- 
ing of people already working with older people, and for those who wish to 
begin a career in aging. 

Training at the institute occurs within a context of research, service, and 
resource development. These activities include: 

(1) Community information programs, including local workshops and semi- 
nars, radio and television programs, nnd publications. The goal of these pro- 
grams is to make communities axvare of the needs of older people and to 
help older people themselves find necessary help. 

(2) A multidiseiplinary research program which stresses application of 
research findings to the problems of older people. Current research programs 
include investigations of nursing homes, sensory losses, the value of pre- 
retirement education, the impact of relocation on institutionalized elderly, and 
the problems of minority aged. 

(3) Technical assistance to business, industry, legislators. State and com- 
munity planners, voluntary organizations, and professional groups which are 
seeking help with problems involving older people. 

(4) Development of a library and reference service to support tlie training 
programs and to serve local residents of Ann Arbor and Detroit. 

<5) Development of training materials which can be used in gerontological 
training programs throughout the Nation. 

AU the institute's training programs. Including those which receive Federal 
title V support, have grown steadily. Since the 1970-71 academic year, the 
graduate program has grown 278 percent, from 37 to 103 students. In the 
past. 5 years applicants to the program have exceeded acceptances. A sub- 
stantial number of qualified candidates have been unable to enroll in the 
graduate program because of Insuflicient student support funds. In large 
part our growth is due to increased numbers of self-supporting students. The 
program could he considerably expanded If additional Federal stipends were 
available. In 1971-72 37 out of 49 students received stipends from Federal 
funds, while this academic year 72 out of 103 students are receiving such 
support. The figures for the nondegree programs are similar. 

Most graduates of the training programs find iobs in the network of public 
and private agencies which have increased their services to older people so 
rapidly in rgcent years as more Federal and State funds have become avail- 
able. Many of them occupy key staff jobs In Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies. One graduate is the Pennsylvania State executive on aging. Others 
serve on the staffs of the White House Conference on Aging, the Department 
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of llousini; and Urban Development, and re^rional oiliees of the Deiiarinient 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. EiiL^ht recent ^^raduaies work on the staffs 
of State uK^^neies on aging while five others serve with county or metropolitan 
ollices on aging. 

Our arguments in favor of continuation and expansion of title V funding 
are as follows: 

(1) Despite great gains since the Older Americans Act was passed in 19G5, 
there are simiily not enough trained pe<Jiile working with older people. Ac- 
cording to an Administration on Aging manpower study, So percent of all the 
professionals in the United l-dates trained to work with older people serve 
the small number of elderly who are institutionalized, oonie JK") percent of 
the older peoi)lc in America live in the community. 'Ihoy encounter varying 
degrees of trouble living independently and hapiiily. As Government seeks 
ways \tt help these people, it niiist consider t)jc great need for trained jjcople 
to work with them and helii them to remain in the community. 

(2) It would be shortsighted for Congress and the President to take major 
new initial ives to help older people, jis they are doing, without build ing a 
Iraining cap^ddlity into new jtrni^rams. A case in point is the creation of new 
regional i>lanuing areas in the rvH*ciit ameudmeuts to the OUicr Auiericaus 
Ad. This will rcipiire additional manpov.(>r trained in service coordination 
nnd planning ef community i»rogramy f(jr older people, 

i'.U Then^ is a clear need ff>r trainin;; programs which operate on a iia- 
ti^nal level within the netw(»rk of Kederal-State-local cooperation which seems 
\(i be emerging. While States slumld bear a main resiionsibility for coordi- 
nating and administering services for the aj;ing and must jiossess training 
capabilities for meeting some of their nianiiower needs, these capal»ilities 
would benefit if buttressed by a nat ional training program. 'I'his program 
should concentrate on developing sjH'cial traininj; materials for the use of 
States, innovations in training methods and teehniciues. and offer advance 
educational curricula for the field of aging. They should also provide technical 
assistance to state training and service progranrs. facilitate interstate* com- 
munication, and serve as a training vehicle for State and local trainers and 
other tyi>es of specialists in aging. We see the institute of gerontology con- 
tinuing to function in this capacity. 

(4 I Termination of title V funding would disrupt much nn)re than training 
programs, particularly at national gerontology centers such as the Institute 
of Gerontology. Hy Jittracting high-^piality staff and students, title V has 
fostered the develoi)nient of many Lchor activities, including the development 
of training materials, publications, radio and TV i)rograms, research projects, 
and a multitude of service programs. 

In all candor, we cannot claim that we shall close our doors if title V 
supi)ort ceases. However, we shall clearly face a dilemma. AVe shall i)e forced 
to choose between terminating parts of our program, or of attempting to 
retain all parts of the program at the cost of seriously reducing tlieir quality. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne Vasey, Codircctor, 



ITEM IS.—LETTER FROM WARREN A. PETERSON. PH. D., DIRECTOR, MID- 
WEST COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH IN AGING, KANSAS CITY, 
MO. 

May 17, 1973, 

liEAK Senatou Chiles: Dr. W\'iyne Vnsey has been kind enough to send us 
a coj)y of your letter to him of Anril 24 requesting descriptions of geronto- 
logical programs and information on the need for development and further 
training in the field. 

Let me make it clear that our program, the inter-university training pro- 
gram of rlie Midwest Council for Social Research on Aging has not had sup- 
port from AoA title V, but hix^ been supi)orted by the adult development and 
aging branch of NIC^IID, We feel tliat our program is relevant to the con- 
cerns of the committee, since the role of NICHD and AoA i)rograms cannot 
be separated in ^ <i development of social gerontology- in the United States. 

The evidence does indicate that our program has played a major role in 
the development of social gerontology in this region and elsewhere, including 
staffiing and technical assistance to title V programs. We f-^el that we can 
and should play a bigger role in tlie future. 
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At the i)rescut time, the outlook for us is very grim, by virtue of coming 
uj) for renewal at a very inapproiirhite tline. Our renewal application for the 
midwest iziter-uiiiversity traiiiing program in adult development and aging 
(TOl~HD-00105) was submitted on July 1, 1072. In September we were re- 
viewed Intensively by a site committee. It is our understanding that NIGHD's 
Kovembor council, on recommendation from the site committee, gave us a high 
rating which would have assured funding if they had an appropriation 
equivalent to that of recent years and were allowed to spend it 

Immedintely attached to this is a copy of a letter^ from John C. McDougall, 
associate director of program services, NICHD, informing us that our appli- 
cation lias been withdrawn, administratively, because "the fiscal year 1074 
budget reflects a decision to phase out NIH training: grants." As the situation 
now stands, our program is scheduled to terminate July 1 
Let me briefly review some of the assets of our program : 

It is a very viable and effective inter-universlty program, involving 
social gerontologists and students from ten universities in this region. It 
was established as a regional program before regionalism because fashion- 
able. 

Because the participating universities cover basic instructional costs, 
our costs per student and per student graduated are the lowest of any 
major program supported by NICHD. 

Because we have many students to choose among, our rate and speed 
of graduation is very high. 

AH of our graduates are engaged in research, teaching, technical as- 
sistance, and innovation in aging. Three of our graduates now staff title 
V training programs at Portland (Ore^.) State University, at San Diego 
State, and the undergraduate program conducted by the Kansas City 
Regional Council on Highf»r Education, 

An additional^ but not secondary, effect of our program is that of train- 
ing faculty, through research development seminars and a special post- 
doctoral proi^ram. As u consequence of this, we now have a group of 35 
social scientists in the region engaged in research, training, and technical 
'assistance. 

We are well on the way toward developing a regional network of small 
centers in gerontology — a very different model than other centers but 
potentially of equal depth and considerably greater breadth. We are 
working for more effective eoordinntion of research in the region and 
toward more effective utilization of research. 

There continues to be a demand for social scientists who specialize in 
aging. Even during the uncertainties of this year, we could have placed 
three times the number of graduates tliat we have had. In sociology, for 
example, the Ph. D-'s who have difficulty finding employment are those 
who are suitable for nothing other than university positions — who lack 
an applied speclalizatloD. 
Since our program and our approach is different and more complicated than 
others, I find it difficult to summarize the documentation. Let me briefly ex- 
plain the set of enclosures:* 

Enclosure i. Renewal application to NIGSD. The first six pages explain 
the regional approach and the procedures we have developed. 

Bncloaure 2L Letters on participation from departmental chairmen. 
These were solicited as documentation for the application but, I think 
you will agree, do go beyond the call of duty In enthusiasm about the 
inter-universlty program. 

Enclosure- S. Comments and suggestions on the program front students 
and faculty. These are unsolicited comments which provide a tangible 
understanding of the role our program plays. 

Enclosure 4* Midwest Council experience as related to functions in soolal 
gerontology. Although our funding has been for predoctoral, postdoctoral, 
and faculty training, this documents some ot the spinoff activities which 
the program generates. 

Enclosure 5. On the role of federally funded regional centers in geron* 
tology. This Is an extended commentary prepared last year for the ad 
hoc committee on gerontological resources — at a time when the outlook 



^ Retained In committee files. 
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for Oie fiinciiiig of centers as well as training programs was anticipated- 
One of the important points is that State universities, witli some stimu- 
lation and relatively small Federal . investment can be stimulated to 
extend researcli, training, and service in gerontology. 
Wc feel that Enclosure 5 is of some siffnifiea7ice. We hope that it can be 
hrought to the attention of Senator Church and other members of the com" 
mittee. The case we are trying to make is that continued Federal investment 
in training in gerontology in the next 10 years can establish gerontology in 
the mainstream of university curricula. It is, or can be a case of seed money 
which will yield a large and healthy crop. 

Please keep us informed on the committees efforts- By all means call on us 
if we can help in any way. 
Sincerely, 

Wabeen a, Petebson, Ph. D,, Director, 



ITEM 14.^LETTER FROM NANCY N. ANDERSON, ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR, SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 

Ju7ie 1973' 

Dear Senator Chiles: John Brandl asUed me to reply to your letter, de- 
scribing our curriculum to train administrators of programs for the aged 
here at the school of public affairs. 

It has been funded by title V (Older Americans Act) funds since lfl66 
and will be terminated in 1974 according to current administration plans. 

The cut off is premature at best because planners and administrators of 
State, county, and local agencies providing services to the aged are in rapidly 
expanding demand, due to increased consumer desire for various services 
and the provisions of the newly enacted amendments to the Older Americans 
Act. For example, the Governor's Citizen's Council on Aging for Minnesota — 
which now employs two of our graduates — received legislative authorization 
for 19 additional positions. Aging planners are also being hired by each re- 
gional development commission in the State. 

The objective of the aging curriculum here is training policy analysts and 
program managers at the M«A. level for public service that benefits older 
persons. Trainees receiving stipends from title V funds take core courses 
required of all public affairs students (economic and quantitative analysis, 
policy processes, management) and a concentration or major in aging, This 
means at least four courses ; Programs for the aged, social gerontology, issues 
in Minnesota, and an aging policy seminar. Most students take a related con- 
centration in health care, human services, or income maintenance. The cur- 
riculum lasts 2 years, and 10 to 14 students graduate each year with an 
aging specialization. 

Results are best elucidated by Indicating positions graduates are now hold- 
ing. You can see from the attached list' that nearly all trainees are em- 
ployed in Jobs related to aging. 

Sincerely, f- / 

Nanoit Anderson, Ph. D., 

AssoGiate Professor, 

ITEM 15.-LETTER FROM DAVID A. PETERSON, PH. D-, DIRECTOR, 
GERONTOLOGY PROGRAM, SCHOOL OP PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA, 
NEBR, 

Map 8, 197S' 

Dear Sekator Chiles : Thank you for your recent letter requesting informa- 
tion about the gerontology training program at the University of Nebraska- I 
am very pleased that you and other members of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging are concerned about the long-term affects of curtailment of 
training funds in the field of gerontology. 

* Betalned in committee files, 
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TUe training progrnui at the Unlversit.v of Nebrnskn Is one of tbe more 
rpcont i)rogranis to lifivc been dcvoloped. AVe begnn In the fnll of 1072 and 
nro now coJiii)letinff our second semester of ope ration. The program 13 multi- 
faceted with instruction belug provided to grndunte and undergraduate stu- 
dents, tihort-term training being offered to tlie practitioners already in the 
field, tochnlcnl assistance l)eing ffiven to community a^yencies and groups of 
older people, research on the process of aglug being conducted and educa- 
tional programs for older persons l)eing facilitated and ofTered. 

In tho, long-term training program the TJj iversity does offer a specialty 
in gerontology where students In n number of different departments may 
eloct a specialty which includes 12 semester liours of classroom instruction 
in addition to a one semester, full-time field placement. Currently, we hare 
21 iindergvaduate and master*3 degree students who arc luivsulng tho spe- 
cialty. Of these. 12 are on the Omalia campus and nine on tlto Lincoln 
ciimi>"s fjf tlio Noliraska systetn. Kach of the students pursuing a speciali- 
zation in aging is encouraged to make a clear application to tlio employment 
role tltnt they will accept after graduation. Therefore, students sr)end a por- 
tion of their timo in voluntary service to agencies in tJie community and 
tlion a Held placement in an agency of the type In which they would lll<e 
to Ond emiJloyment. 

Tn addition to the students; seelving a speoinlissation, many other students 
elect one or two gerontology classes as a generjil introduction to the field. 
During the present year approximately 100 students will have enro.led in 
ftertmtology classes on the two campuses. 

The continuing education program that we offer is aimed at improving 
tlu! quality of services delivered l>y persons already in the field. Most of 
tliese persons have not had the opportunity for exposure to any geronto- 
Irtjrical content and now find themselves working in agencies which have a 
large elderly clientele. "W'e have been offering short workshops, conferences 
and seminars for persons of this type in tlie four-State area of Nebraska, 
Iowa. Kansas, and Missouri. We find a great demand for this type of work- 
slioj) and feel that our staff could he kept busy full-time organizing and 
conducting workshops. 

We are also involved in technical assistance to agencies and groups in the 
communities. Our stafiP has been asked to serve on a number of planning 
boards and advisory committees fiir agencies as well as to do action and 
evaluative research on tbe programs that are currently being planned or 
conducted in the Omaha area. 

We are currently in the process of developing an educational center for 
older Nebraskans which would provide academic and practical instruction 
on areas which are of interest to older people. We find that many older 
persons are Interested in gaining additional knowledge to facilitate their 
adjustment to old age, and there are no educational or social service 
agencies offering this kind of instruction in this geographic area. 

Any evaluation of the effectiveness of our gerontology program is diffi- 
cult to do at this time. Because we are so new, no students have graduated 
yet. However, two will be graduating during the month of May and one 
1ms secured a position because of his gerontological background and the other 
has had two job offers but has nor. accepted either at this timfe. Some other 
students have also received Job offers because of tlieir gerontology experi- 
enee but have decided to stay in the program and complete their degrees 
before accepting full-time employment. We have found, however, that many 
persons already working in the agencies serving older people are coming 
onto the campus in the evening to take a course or two in order to improve 
their knowledge of the field of gerontology. Although our data are poor at 
this time, we believe that students completing a degree with a specialty In 
gerontology will he able to find responsible positions in this area of the 
country and will provide much needed services to our older population. 

Tt is clear that persons being offered employment in the field of aging 
do not have any particular training at this point, and several experiences 
here indicate to me that if trained nersons were available they would he 
likely to find good jobs without a great deal of trouble. 

Tn conclusion may I say that the cut in training funds comes at a most 
(lifiicult time for us. Since our program is new we have not had time to 
Inilld the needed relationships within the university and community to assure 
continued funding on a sufficient level to maintain our program. Although 



we have Iummi y{\ry Mctlve in the 7 months that wo have been iiere ami hnvy 
miuU* nuifh i)r(i;?roH8t nniveivsitios oannot take ovi»r programs on short notire 
withont s«>iuo kind of ontsiilt? snpport. It was ussiiniod that wu would luivo 
fiVL* years of snpjjort and during that time the university could be cncour- 
uKed to make signitlcant contributions to the linancial stiitiis of the iiroKrani. 
IIoNvever, after 1 year of funding? it app«?«i's that funds were* reduced by 
50 percent nnd tliat the future will hold no Fedora! funds. This nniy well 
menu tliat the efforts we have expended during this year will be tofally 
wasted and thnt the program ^viU be phased out. before it has a clmnee to 
really take hold. 

Oiiee ngnin I appreciate your concern, and if I can provide further in- 
formation that would be of any assistance to you, I hoi)e you will not hesitate 
to re<ia*'st it. 

Sincerely, 

David A. Peterson, Ph. D., Director, 



ITEM 16.-^LEITER FROM H. J. FRIEDSAM, UlRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
STUDIES IN AGING, NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY, DENTON, 

TEX. i 

AiMiiL 80, 1073. 

Deaii Senator Chiles: TJiank you for your letter of April 2-1. I am encour- 
aged by the initiative that the Special Committee on Aging is taking cm train- 
ing ia aging. 

Our program, wliich has been funded under title V of the Older Americans 
Act, has had three facets: (1) Training of students for practice in the field 
of aging, primarily in the administration of multipurjiose retirement facilities 
and in planning and administration of programs in aging; (2) training of 
students in related professional fields (e.g-, speech pathology, recreation, 
library service, public administration, nutrition) to assist in developing inter- 
est and a cadre of persons in such fields to provide services to tlie elderly ; 
(3) continuing education for persons already employed in delivery of services 
to the elderly. 

Stuilonts in the first two categories are candidates for the master's degree 
with the exception of those in nutrition who are undergraduates. We began 
the nutrition urogram on an exi>eri mental basis this year in light of the 
anticipated expansion of food service programs for older people, but we will 
have to drop it after June 1974» unless the funding situation changes. 

TJie course work of students in the first category is concentrated in geron- 
tology with supporting courses from relevant fields such as business admin- 
istration or public administration. Students in the second category concentrate 
in their professional fields and take supporting courses in gerontology. Be- 
cause of the distribution of student stipends which have heretofore been avail- 
able to us more than three-fourths of our students luive been in the programs 
in the first category. 

AVe believe that we have achieved an unusual degree of success with stu,- 
dents trained specifically for practice in the field of aging. Our best estimate 
is that 3.1 former student*: are employed in administrative positions in multi- 
purpose retirement facilities and an additional 10 are employed in FoderaU 
State, local., and voluntary agencies serving the aged, Among the facilities 
and agencies in which former students are employed are the following: 
Arkansas Office on Aging, Little Rock; Brookhaven ^fedical Care Facility, 
Muskegon, Mich. ; Federation of Protestant AVe^fare Agencies, New York City ; 
Ilillhavon, Inc., Taconm, Wash,; Isabella Geriatric Center, New York Cify; 
Methodist Homes of New Jersey, Ocean Grove; Nazaretli Home, St. Louis; 
Senior Community Services, San Antonio; York County Hospital and Home, 
York, Pa. ; and Wesley Homes, Atlanta. 

An additional 19 students in this category are expected to complete their 
programs this spring or summer. Of these nmre thnn half have already made 
employment commitments to agencies such as those listed above. 

The list of agencies is» of course, not complete. It is intended to suggest 
liie national scope of our program, which will undoubtedly he seriously af- 
fected by the cessation of Federal support. I'rom its outset our program has 
attracted students from many States, and withont stii)ends it is extremely 
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(loul)tful that WG cnn continue to do so. The iirogrnin lins also rm»iviMl 
niitlonal recogntlon and I »ni tnklni? the liberty of enclosing n recent edi- 
torial from Tho GcroiUohgist wliicli mentions favorably the work we have 
been UoinK in iniiltliJurposu retlrumciit faciUty adnilniiJtration. 

liuring the current lisenl year our continuing education program under 
xVdmi nisi ration on Aging funding will have conducted training for atjproxi- 
niately 1.000 ijer.sons in i)orio(ls ranging uj) In one week, including prrignmis 
tor the Texas Governor's Coniniitt<>i> on Aging, State Departuicnt of Public 
Welfare, State libniry sy.stem, nursing home perscjnnel, and faculty ni(?ud)er.s 
from black col legos among others. 

Since service i)rograms for the ohlorly are likely to lie exi)and<»d rapidly in 
the near future, it seenis to !ne that training in aging is being red n cod just 
at the time that the need is growing. hf)tli for degree-based and continuing 
wincation programs. Furlliermore. I cannot agi'ee witli tlie adniinistriition's 
position, as 1 understand it, that »;cneral student support programs will he 
an adeqUJito substitute fov categorical jirogram.s in aging. Such programs are 
"fragile" in the sense thjit they are relatively new to colleges and univer- 
sities and are often niultidiseiplinary. Tliey are therefore at a disadvanlnge 
when comi>ared to long-established, single-discipline based programs when 
resource allocations are imder consideration. They are also at a disadvantage 
as compared to others in attempting to recruit students in that tiie field of 
aging and the opportunities in it are much less \vell known. It has been 
our experience that many of our students arc returning to school for train- 
ing after having had contact with older persons or programs for the elderly 
and having t>ocome interested in working with tlie aged. I think it Is un- 
likely that this tyve of person, who is often married and who has fanjily 
responsibilities, will find it rmssible to pay for his education or be willing 
to go into debt by taking: a .student loan. 

My university wishes to continue its involvement in the field of aging, 
but our problems have been compounded by the late notice we received of 
the change in administration policy. As this is written, which is very late 
in term.s of the university's budget procedures for the coming academfc year, 
we still have not received final guidelines concerning our support for fiscal 
year 1974. Those that have been discussed with nie appear to be inflexible 
and to exhibit Httle concern with whether or not our program can survive 
the phaseout of Federal support. If we can survive, the critical issue will 
then be the scope of our program. WMthout Federal support we will un- 
doubtedly experience a severe reduction in the number of students Inter- 
ested in practice in the field of aging and probably have to eliminate much or 
all of the continuing education program. 

Let me say again that I am encouraged by the initative that the Special 
Committee on Aging is taking, If additional information on or elaboration 
of any port of the above comments is desired, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

H. J. Friedsam, Director, 

[Enclosure] 

Editohial: On Geuostology in the University Health Administration 

Program 

By Jerome Kaplan, Editor In Chief 

University programs in hospital administration have been with us for 
multiple years. The advent of nursing homes on the health care scene directly 
altered few university hospital administration programs even as the latter 
began to evolve toward health care administration. The introduction of geron- 
tological knowledge with university hospital and health care administration 
training has been hit and miss, with mostly the latter. 

This lag has been due to many factors, to wit, among others: (1) University 
faculty had expertise other than in gerontology, (2) nursing homes had not 
attained the same respected image as hospitals or other health-care facilities, 
although accepted for use, (3) there was misunderstanding as to whether 
gerontology should be a taught field of knowledge standing by itself or he 
incorporated within the other knowledges, (4) the addition of an added body 
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at kiiowlcHlge brings a coucerii that the professional soquence may have to be 
exiiaiided an lulclitionnl year 

From the hospital adiiiliiistration point of view, there was not pro.*<sure 
on the university to incoriiorate gerontological knowledge. This, too, was 
based on various factors, of which tlie following are indicative: (1) The 
hospital administrator was a product of the university training ujiproucl!, 
(2; the aduihilstrator was ordinarily not in as propitious position as the 
nursing home administrator to directly affect patient care, (3) the gej»eral 
educational level of the hosifltal administrator and the passing of select exanii- 
nations lent tlie belief thnt the hospital administrator ipso facto had the 
necfssary knowledge for nursing home administration, (4) Medicare recog- 
nized hospitals as facilities where tlie eUlerly were to be surved for acute 
care anil, under select eircumstauces, long-term care. 

The advent of universal licensure for nursing home administration, the 
upgradhig of qualiflcatious. the pressure from several national organlztvtious ; 
tlie growing acceptance of the iiupdrtance of gerontology, and the movement 
, by continuing educ/Uioii elements witJi universities began to show a gnjj in 

modern hospital training. It should be further kept in niind tliat geronto- 
logical knowledge, wliile helng an integral part of nursing home administra- 
tion, just as It is in other administrative and practice areas, was not neces- 
sarily recognized hy these administrators. 
» Gerontological knowledge affects budget and staff and program. It permeates 

b th the philosophy and the reality orientations of an organization. It helps 
10 deckle aims and aspirations. Gerontology does help to make it clear there 
is niore to stnicture than organization. 

Tlie first National Symposium on fjong-Term Care Administrator Education 
held in January In New Orleans by the Association of University Programs 
in Ilosijltal Administration was developed as a "movement toward cooperative 
national strategies in planning for and implementation of educational pro- 
grams for administrators by long-term care facilities."* It proved to be highly 
successful as an interchange by administrators, researchers, and teachers seek- 
ing to promote knowledge to meet the newer demands of long-term care 
administration in the United States. That this wa.s of ;creat significance to 
all present was apparent, Wliat is ol; equal significance, too, witli our plural- 
istic ni>proaches wJiich, incidentally but importantly, should be encouraged 
because of localized university situations, is tliat the most successful long- 
term institutional management undertaking to date has been hy North Texas 
State University, which has used gerontology rather than hospital admin- 
istration as a base. 

As expressed at this symposium * , . To achieve any goal in administration, 
it is necessary to have a philosophy about and knowledge of aging. There is 
a need to recoguize that the changes occurring in people as they become 
older requires societal responses and services to them to be highly individual- 
ized. Gerontology shapes the responses and the services. Administration will 
respond only as adequately as it incorporates gerontological knowledge within 
the totality of. its knowledge. Within education the challenge becomes one 
of relating the incorporation of theoretical gerontology to its application, 
even apart from teaching gerontological theory. Administration, however, must 
influence the academic world's teachings based on the reality effect of geron- 
tological knowledge on operations." 



ITEM 17.~.LETTER FROM FRANCES G. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, OREGON CENTER FOR GERON- 
TOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, GREG. 

June 22, 11)73. 

Dear Senator Chiles : First of all, let me apologize for the long delay in 
answerjng your letter of April 24, 1973, regarding the matter of training in 
ArerontoJogy. particuJarJy that covered by title IV of the 197S Older Americans 
Comprehensive Services Amendments, There were two reasons for this delay : 



^Covfif of the iBt National Symposium on . LoKg-Term Care Adminletrator Education. 
Jan. 2a"25, 1973. New OrleanB, AAUPHA sponsored. 

« Kaplan. J. On Gerontology In Admlnlstratlre Practice, plenary paper presented at 
the Symposium, 
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One nf lliom wjis ni.v rucciit mnjor sur^?ery, which iiKmpacitatcd me for a^vhlle, 
»»d the othvr was our ofTort to .oniseiit you witli soijk» nnnb'tiu data, rather 
than nu»rel.v scnoral iirogram doHcrijitions of what h going cm in gi^roiitology 
trainin;; at the Univor.sity of Orci?;on, Whilo wc liave not performed any 
.s<)pl]i.sf icntt'd kind of analysis, Iwenuse we have not IvOpt comjilnln enonffh 
information in the past aiiout our activities, esfiecially tliose of our geron- 
tology trainees, we feel tlie material we are presenting here is in somewhat 
hetter order t!ian would have been po.s.sible a monlh a;?o. After all, it has 
been quite recently that training programs have been called upon to justify 
their existence on statistical or cost-l)enefit bases. 

Hefore I begin my discourse, let nie say tliat I certainly appreciate your 
efforts and those of the other members of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging in insisting upon a look at manpower needs in aging. The hearings 
which are going on in Washington this week should be of great benefit to all 
of us interested in gerontological training. I realize the materials I am giving 
you are too late to assist you with these hearings, but since yon will now 
have the information^ p(;rhaps it can be included in your deliberations. 

One further consideration: Tliese materials apply only to the Oregon Center 
for Gerontology at the Universiijf of Orcgm} Tlie AoA title V training grant 
which has sur)ported these activities also iias supported gerontology training 
at Portland State University, the University of Oregon Dental School, and 
Oregon State University. 1 am assuming, however, that you have written to 
the directors of these programs for similar Information about their programs. 
The information I have immedhitely availal)lo about the programs on these 
campuses tends to be of a discursive and descriptive nature. The ajipropriate 
I>erson at each of these institutions can give details of their programs much 
Ijctter than I can. Tlie AoA title V grant was awarded to tlie University of 
Oregon: subcontracts w^ere given to the other sister institutions. Portland 
State University and the University of Oregon Dental School joined the 
training consortium in 1909. 1 year after its inception, Oregon State Uni- 
versity joined only last year (1972), hence has been in operation only one 
academic year. 

Therefore, the data we are giving you here is concerned with the geron- 
tology training* program at the University of Oregon only. My impression is 
that the existence of this training program has stinmlated considerable inter- 
est throughout Oregon, as well as throughout HEW region X, We cannot, of 
course, document this. However, when we began operation in 1968, we were 
the only training program in region X, and there was almost no focused 
interest in gerontology among other colleges or universities. Now, there are 
♦several other training programs withij) the region, fimded both by AoA and 
ACTION, and the commnnity college systems of both the states of Oregon 
and Washinj?ton are actively involved in developing gerontology training on 
their own. The recent addition of Dr* Carl Ei.sdorfer to the faculty of the 
University of Washington augurs well for the future training efforts of that 
university. The State of Idaho is )\lso extremely interested, although at this 
point it has no systematic training program goinj?. The State of Alaska has 
also had some meetings concerning gerontology training, and is trying to get 
something .started. Marvin i\L .Tanzen, who was formerly our field instruction 
sur)€rvisor here at the University of Oregon, is currently the director of the 
Alaska regional medical program in Anchorage, and his presence in Alaska 
has focalized and pinpointed interest in gerontology training there. These 
kinds of ramifications of the University of Oregon program are virtiially 
impossible to measure or to assess. However 1 feel strongly that had we not 
l>een here, tlie interest in region X would not have been anywhere near so 
high, even though interest no doubt wwild he developing simply because 
gerontology is sweeping the Nation as a subject for discussion, teaching, re- 
search and training. 

Various types of materials are appended to this letter for you to peruse. 
The materials are in the following categories: 

(1) Academic and field instruction; (2) master's and doctoral theses: (3) 
publications: (4) pro^rram participation In national ard regional profe.ssional 
meetings; (5) attendance at regional, national, and imernational professional 
meetings; (6) State and local leadership activities; and (7) placement of 
trainees after graduation. 
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ACADKMIC AM) FlKLD IXSTUUCTIOX 

In thinking about the potential effects of tlie witlulnnval of Federal fund- 
ing for training in gerinitology, Ih%st consideration should he given to wlnit 
hai)j}ens to academic Instniction and to Jleld training and iiluceuiunt. To be- 
laiiur an i)hvit)us liuint, it' no gerontolo^^y coui'se.s are lit^iiig ofl'ereil, no students 
will he ahle to enroll in them. Aij;jendix shows tlie student credit hours 

titiij^ht in gerojitoJogy at the University of Oregon from tlie beginning of the 
training iirogram in 10(58 throngh spring term. VJlli. This is almost an entire 
5-year period. Yon will note thiit a total at 2,0i;i stnilent registrations were 
recorded daring this S-yeiir period, for a total of 0.781 student credit hours 
of instruction in gerontology. This instruction was nffered through six schools 
or colleges of the University of Oregon, inujiely, the Wallace school of coin- 
uuinity service and iniblic affairs, t'ne scliool of architecture and allied arts, 
the college of education, the college of lihcral arts, the school of health, 
pliysieal education and recreation, and the college of business administration. 

From the beginning, we have Jiad a high enrollment of nnatrainees in geron- 
tology courses. For example, the first academic year, 11)(58-(5S). we hiid only 10 
trainees on campus. However, there was a total of 2C1 student enrollments 
during that year. The last full neademic year, 1972-T3. we had 30 trainees 
on campus, with a total of 583 student enrollments. Student interest in geron- 
tology on the University of Oregon campxts has been high from the i>egiuning 
and is increasing. 'We have noticed a particular in ere use in tlie past year. The 
data contained in the table comprising appendix A~l * lead us strongly to 
believe that as long as gerontology is offered at the University of Oregon, we 
will have numerous student registrations. The student interest is here. If 
we can keep the curriculum operative, we will have no problem with en- 
rollment. 

Appendix A-2* is a listing of the gerontology currieulnm at the University 
of Oregon for the coming academic year, namely, lJ)73-74, beginning Septem- 
ber 1073. You will notice from this listing that nine different departments 
within the University of Oregon teach courses in tlie gerontology curriculum. 
In fact, a very careful comparison of the course listings in appendix A~2* 
and those in appendix A-1 ^ will lead the reader to sns[>ect tJzat wo have 
changed the dcpartaiental designations of some of tlie courses. This is in fact 
the case. We have just finished reviewing the entire curriculum, removing 
all cross listings (the possibility of registration in either of two or more 
departments for the same course) from the gerontology curriculum, and di- 
viding the instructional responsibility in what is considered an equitable 
way among all the department.*?. The listing shown in appendix A-2^ will 
very likely be carried on without Federal funding, except for the field in- 
stniction courses. We have not yet determined internally what cnn be done 
about the supervised field study, the field theory integration, and the practi- 
cum in human aging course offerings, unless we can somehow find either Fed- 
eral money or additional state money. 

Along this Une, the other component in our instruction which would suffer 
very drastically from removal of all Federal funding Is our information re- 
source center, which is currently staffed by a master's degree librarian and 
a clerk. The Infonnation resource center is a high-use facility, sending both 
students and staff, and is a real focal i>oint for students wlio are doing term 
papers, theses, and research. It is an invaluable nid to instructors in uj)- 
dating bibliographies and reading lists, and in assuring apprr . riate new 
library acquisitions. It will be difficult if not Impossible to subsume this 
operation on State money in the immediate future. 

Although the training program financed by the title V (AoA) training 
irrant is only for the university-based program, the demand for gerontology 
instruction throughout the State of Oregon became so large that by 1971 we 
felt we must offtr gerontology courses through the Oregon Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. By this time also we had a cadre of advanced graduate 
students who could serve as capable instructors for continuing education 
courses. Most of these students have master's degrees and are advanced 
doctoral students in their fields of study. We therefore undertook a certifi- 
cate program in applied gerontology through the Oregon Division of Con- 
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titntins Education. Apiiondix shows tlie enrollmoiit in tlioso courses from 

lull through sijrini; 1973. A total of 380 reRistrations through Division of 
Conthuiinjx F^ihicntion was recorded dtirinjr these 2 years, for a total of l.l/iS 
sludtMit eredit hours in ^gerontology. These DCE courses arc entirely self- 
supimrtini;. and require no remuneration from the Federal grant. However* 
tile eontinuing education component of the progrnin would of course not 
remain in effect very long if the university-based program were to hecouio 
defunct. It depends upon the university-based cuiTiculum for its inspiration 
aud continual updating, and it depends upon the presence of advanced stu- 
dents with expertise in gerontolo!?y to serve as DCE instructors. You will 
note that we have also offered one course as a television series. This was 
done in fall 1072* through the Oregon Edueiitioiial and l*ul)lic Broadcasting 
Service. Twenty-four students enrolled for the televised course. It was not 
too Kuceessful toehnically, and we are not planning anotlicr one until we 
liave a more suitable set of videotapes. 

As a final bit of infornuition about our continuing education efforts, ap- 
pendix A-4 ^ is n brochure whicli has liad wide distribution in HEW region X, 
describing tlie availability of the certificate program in applied gerontology, 
VTc are planning for mid-summer an honorary luncheon for the 53 Oregon 
citizens wiio have completed the 12 credit units for the certiiicatD in njiplied 
gerontology, at which their certificates will be awarded to thorn. This will 
be tile first suvh event, and we are hoping that it will become an annual one. 

Appendix A-5 * li.sts short-term training efforts in gerontology in the State 
of OregoiK "NVe have felt the lack of Federal funding in this area, particu- 
larly, during the past year or so. It is virtually impossible in Oregon to 
launch n successful short-term training T»rogram in gerontology without ,n 
substantial subsidy, except in ratlier sjKicific and limited areas, e.g.. nursing 
home care or nursing. Our divisitm of continuing education must "break 
even" on such efforts, and in the nast they have not always done so on 
gerontology conferences, wlilch makes them justifiably wary of additional 
investments. Furtliermore* we have almost no staiT time to devote to such 
developments unless we can employ someone on a consulting basis — which 
is impossible without subsidy. Grant i)roj)osals for a well-])lanned series of 
.<«hort-terni train inn have not been funded by AoA because of shortages of 
training money. Hence these efforts, which began well in Oregon, are vir- 
tually defunct already because Federal funding has not been available. 

PIASTER'S AND DoCTOKAI- TlIESEB 

One measure of the contribution graduates have made to the field of geron- 
tology is the number of master's and doctoral theses in gerontology which 
have been prodiiced by gerontology trainees and other students at the 
University of Oregon^ Appendix B-l* lists these theses, showing the year 
of their graduation. The Oregon Center for Gerontolojry began operation in 
Septend>er IDOS. hence the first graduates were produced in 1969. Not all 
master's trainees have produced theses, since this is not required by all 
departments. You will note an incre^ising number of master's and doctoral 
theses over the years from 1960 to 1072. the last year for which we have 
complete information. We anticipate that this increasing production of theses 
will continue, given the existence of the gerontology program at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. AVe should point out here that the Oregoj^ Center for 
fierontology is not a research center per sc: the only Federal grants We 
have had as a center have been training grants* not research grants. There 
have been several research projects in gerontology on this canipus. con- 
ducted by professors in various departments, e.g.. Arnold Soderwall in biology. 
Mftrk Greene in business administration, Peter Ijewinsohn in psychology. 
Robert Mertz in speech, and several other snmll grants. The research con- 
ducted by the students for their theses for the most part w^as Independent 
respfirch, although some of them w*ere I^^jvolved with professors in smaller 
parts of a large research project. 

Appendix lists 15 master's theses and 11 doctoral theses throughout 

the past 4 years. The University of Oregon has been a leader in research on 
ronnmmication 'With the elderly, which is evident in the list of theses. Rp. 
tirement and preretirement have been focal points of interest also, as you 
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can see from the listing. Most of the students on the list in appendix P-1 ^ 
\vt»re fonner jcerontology trainees; when tliey were not, we have labelled thorn 
"ncjutrainees/' We shonld mention that there nre likely several more theses 
with perontolopical content which have been produced by nontrninees in the 
nuiversily. Jt has i)een diffluult in former years to keep track of these stu- 
dt»nts, sinre tliey were not traint^es. We linow about ino.st of tlJem, hut 
pendix 15-1^ is a conservative estimate of the number of theses produced 
daring this time period, 

PunLICATIONS 

A|)pendix Ol* lists publications of books and articles, as weV as video- 
tfipes and fihns wbieli have heen produced !>y staff and students of the Oregon 
Center for Gerontology. Some of these books and lilnis are currently Ijcinj? 
distributed by the audiovisual instruction center of the Division of Con- 
timiiuf; Kilneation. Appendix 0-2^ is one of the brochures that we have 
utilized to advertise these products tlironghout the nation. 

Partleularly with respect to published articles, the list In appendix C-1 ^ 
is ap:ain conservative. We know, because we liave talked to them, at pro- 
fessional nieetingrs. that several of our former students have imhlished arti- 
rles. the names and the citations for which we have been unal)le to ascertain 
qui<-kly. 1'herefore. the listiufr nt articles published by students, and former 
students, especially, is an underestimate. I l)elieve we have fairly accuratel.v 
listed the i>uhlicrttions of staff members and of the students who were geron- 
tf»Jo?cy trainees who had puliUcations during the time they Were on campus. 
Again you will note that the publication list gets longer each year. We 
have begun actively to encourage students to publisii exceptionally good term 
];apers. and hope that this publication trend will be able to continue into 
the fut\ire. 

PROGIIAM rARTICIPATIOX IX XATIOXAL AND REGTOXAL PROFKSSIONAL MEETINGS 

Another indicator of tlie contribution of students and faculty to the fii*ltl 
of gerontohtgy is program participation in national and regional professional 
jueetings. Appendix D-l ' provides a listing of these activities. It has lieeu 
rather difiicnlt to keep track of the partlciiintion of students in such meet- 
ings, siiiee many of them tend to go also to professional meetings in their 
own fields, e.g.. recreation, psycliology, speech, etc. Tberefore, the listing is 
again an underestimate. Tliere has been more such activity than we have 
been able to document. Appendix shows 20 program participations on 

the part of .staff and four on the part of students. Wbile the staff is very 
heavily represented, and we feel sure that this is realistic, the program 
imrtioipaticm of students is underestimated, and should be a somewhat larger 
l>roportion of the total than We have been able to document. 

AtTEX DANCE AT REGI0XAL» NATIONAL, AXD IXTERNATIONAL PROFESSIONAL 

Meetings 

Wliile program participation perhaps contributes more directly to the field 
of gerontology, attendance at professional meetings is another indicator of 
student and stafC interest, and involvement with the field of aging. Aupendix 
E-1' lists the attendance over the past 4 years at .such meetings. By **at- 
tenrtance*' we mean that the l>ersou wr*3 at the meeting, but did not have 
a part in the program, or did not have his name on the i>rogram. Occa- 
sionally, someone was tapi>ed for a program input at tlie last minnte, espe- 
cially in regional meetings. We have not included tliese in program partici- 
naticm. because we luive been unable to document sucb activities accurately. 
While we realize that attendance at professional . meetings is largely de- 
l>endent upon the availability of Federal money, and no doubt will drop 
quite rapidly when Fe<leral funds are removed, w*e still feel that staff and 
students ran participate at least in regional meetings without direct Federal 
support. For the most part, when professors read papers at profcssonal meet- 
inirs. their departments are able to pay their travel expenses. Some deimrt- 
ments extend this to graduate students ulso, although with limitations on 
StHte funds, out-of-State travel on Juird money is going to be more and more 
difficult, 
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One of the ways in whicli the renioviil of FocUthI funds will jilToc't our 
I-ro^'ram is just hi this area. We fet'l tJiat .'Uloiicl;njee at profeis^iona] im'otiij;;^; 
is i\ critical part of tlio stiuloiils' professionaljzntion. If are \inuble to 
bciul stuUunts to niuetiiij^s, res»rdlGSs of whether tlicy are pro^'raiu partiL-i- 
paiUs. we feel that their e'lncalion \vill suffer. As yoo are proluihly aware, 
oiit-uf-State travel is one of the !h'st thinj^s to lie omitted in sitnation-s of 
ti.i,'ht nioJiey, AVe see this haiJi/eninK aJread.v at the Uiiiver.sity (if fire;^on, jnid 
deplore lids state of affairs. We feel certain that without FtMleral supiiori, 
the Inns li^^^t shown in niipeadix will dimlni.sh markedly in 1JJTI5, and 

l»rob:iljly drop to ahnost nothing in 11)74. 

State anu Local LEADEnsniP 

Since the inception of the Oregon Center for Gerontology, one of our goal^^ 
has liecn State and local leailersliip in tiie field of prerontolo^'y. When we 
hej^an operations in IOCS, we frequently had the feeling that we' wore trying 
to be "ail things to all people*' es|K?cially in IIKW region X. since we were 
the only gerontology training prograiu in that region. We worked very hard 
to stimulate interest in gerontology, and feel that we have , been reasonably 
suceessfnl. Ai)pendix is a partial listing of activities of tliis nature. 

Ic is almost embarrassingly long; still, it is a drastic underestimate of the 
Jiintl of leudership tliat we are attempting to demonstrate for yon. Par- 
ticularly for students, \vc have not been able tn document all actiyitie.s. Staff 
listings come largely from jieople's desk calendars, and sonietimes one for- 
gets to note sncli participation on his desk calendar. Tiierefore, we w(niUI 
say that tiiere has been a great deal more student particiiJation than we 
have been able to show. 

AVe have begun this year (early 1073) to he rather insistent that geron- 
tology trainees let us know when they make a public appearance, simply so 
we can document it. Our advanced graduate students very frequentl.v ap]iear 
before such local groups in Lane County as the home health aides, the public 
welfare department, tlic Jiealth department, nursing home groups, and a wide 
range of other practitioners in gerontology. Usually, they give a short dis- 
cussion of some aspect of aging or of the University of Oregon training pro- 
gram. These are wimt we call "one-shot" engagements. nJthougli sometimes 
a student will be involved in in-service training for a locjU agency, when iie 
will appear for two or three sessions with a ])articular group. We have done 
quite II lot of work in the public schools, in churches. In women's organiza- 
tions, men's civic groups, and other suclj local and State organizations. We 
are not attempting to sumarize liere the material in appendix F-1.' We simply 
present it for your perusal. This is probably the least accurate listing of any 
of the materials we have given you. because we are simply unable to re- 
construct these kinds of activities. Suflice it to say that they have been 
voluminous, they are increasing, and on occasion we have felt considerable 
pressure from the community for speakers and program participants. So 
far, we have been able to meet these needs. Without our advanced graduate 
students, however, and' their high involvement in the field of gerontology, 
the staff alone would be unable to meet the high level of comnaiinity demand, 
siniply because the volume of reouests has been Increasing quite markedly 
over the past two or three years. 

Placement of Trainees After Graduation 

Almost all gerontology trainees at the University of Oregon have had high 
interest in employment in the field .of aging after graduation. Our field instruc- 
tion supervisor, Mr. John Ewing, has nmde every effort to help students find 
the jobs they seek and to supply the demands for trained personnel ^diicli 
come to the center. Ho^vever, we frequently find ourselves either with a surplus 
of job opportunities and few (or no) students seeking employment, or with 
several well-qualified graduating students and no job openings. This is a 
frustrating state of affairs, to say the least. It has been exacerbated by the 
"on a gain-off again" status of AoA funding during the past 2 years or so. 
It is also exacerbated by the lack of any truly centralized placement agency, 
either for the State of Oregon, HEW region X. or the Nation. In practice, 
our placement activities are conducted on a "i^rsonal influence and ncrjuflint- 
anceship" pattern, rather than a more rational, systematic survey of the ,1oh 
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iiuirlvut, vis-ii-vis, availnl)le manpower, ^or these reasons, many trainees who 
I»i*L»fLM- jobs in using have to go to work in other llelds, simply because ihay 
caniK)t Jlnd a job in nt the time they must find employment. This is 

imrticniarly true of students jj:nKhiulins with the baccalaureate decree. 

Appendix is a table showing the lirst job placement after graduation 

of the 55 gerontology trainees who ii<Ct the University of Ureson in the years 
lUUU-Tli. From ajipondix G-1 ^ it is evident tliat a lilji,'> proportion (33 of 40, 
or 82 percent} or gnulnate jLroronlolojLfy trainees go into jijerontologicully rele- 
vnnt jobs. A lesser propi>rtion (only 47 percent) of undergraduate trainees 
are so employed upon leaving; school. Overall, 40 of the oO graduates, or 73 
percent, entered jobs tdiJizing their gerontology traiiiing, 

AiJiieiidlx G-'i^ lists the graduating trainees by name, and gives the name 
of the tirst eni]>loyer (when known) as well Jis an uHlication about the job's 
relevance to gerontolc/gy- Appendix also indicates tlte traiiiee's major 

di.seipline or professional field, and the highest degree he received. The range 
of emi>loyers of former gerontology trainees is qnite interesting. Nearly all 
trainees nt tlie Ph. I), level have «one into university settings, where they 
will he offering at least one gerontology course. A notable excei)tion is Oliisato 
Kawaliori, who is witii the region X Ollico of the ACTION agency at i)resent ; 
his fir.st employment was in tlie SRS/AoA region X office, where he was an 
aging specialist. It is interesting that although ^Ir, Kawabori has now changed 
positions, lie is still in the fleld of a^ing. a genera U>iation true of several of 
tun* former trainees wiiose current positions »re not as indicated in appendix 
tj--:^.^ hut who are in their second Job concerned with aging. 

Former trainees at the baccalaureate — and even masters degree — level are 
frequently enijjloyed in senior centers. Several of them, e.g., Mary M'inston, 
were given initial positions of high responsibility. Ms. Winston w^as hired as 
the director of tlie (then new) Alliany Senior Center; she, too, is currently 
in a new position — that of assistant director of the (new) Kaufman Senior 
Center in Kugene. 

In snniniation. I would like to nniUe these remarks about the withdrawal 
of Federal fniiding. At the University of Oregon, we will try very hard to 
maintain tJie gerontology cnrriculuni on State money, and presently we have 
realistic hope for considerable success. However, certain aspects of the pro. 
gram are in grave jeoi)ardy, particularly our field instruction activities and 
oar information and resource center. In addition, we will be unable to con- 
tinue to produce siieh materials as videotapes, films, and to some extent otiier 
fducational materials, such as books, if we do not have some access to Fed- 
eral sui>port. Furthermore, we have already found ourselves in a situation 
where out-of-state travel is either impossible or severely curtailed. This 
nieans our .students will not he able to^ travel, and not as many of the staff 
will be able to attend professional meetings as liave done in the past, whether 
or not they /ire pro^rrani participants. We ft'el this will tend to make tlie 
l>i-ogran: rnverly i)arochial, and that the education of the students vi'ill suffer 
thereby. The Oregon Center for Gerontology has enjoyed a jjosition of leader- 
.^•hip in the fleld of gerontological training for HKW region X. While helj) 
15 now at liaiid in the form of other training programs in this region, we feel 
that the work we have done has been important, and we do not want to allow 
the imp.'ict of it to slip away. We are very happy to share leadership with 
other eduontional institutions and iirlvate enteri>rise organizations which 
have more recently joined in the efforts of gerontological education; we do not 
want to he qxcIu^Ivg — that is not only ton much work, for we are unable to 
meet all demand.^; for all types of gerontology training in HEW region X— 
hut Ave woulO like to remain in existence and to maintain a high level of 
lea<lership, based upon ouv accomplishments in the past. We feel that some 
Federal funding is utterly essential to this. We hope that the deliberations 
of your conunittee may he taken into account by the administration and the 
Congress, wltli the ultimate result tliflt money will be put Into gerontological 
training. It makes no sense to us to increase services to the elderly without 
increasing the potential of training programs to provide expert staff to oper- 
ate service jirograms. For \\\e past ^ years, we have l)een frying to do this 
at various levels, and w^e feel we have been reasonably successful. We would 
like to. continue these efforts. 
Bineorel.v, 

Francrs G. Scott, Director. 
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ITEM 18.-.LETTER FROM JOHN E. O'BRIEN, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE ON 
AGING, PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY, PORTLAND. OREO. 

mav 11, v,m, 

Dear Senator Chiles: We at the institute on ai;inff» Portland State T;iil- 
vorsity. are pleased to si in re with you evidence of our aecomplislinient in 
^reroTU(jIoKical training? as welt as onr assessment of future needs in j,vronto- 
lo^jical research and training. 

Kaelosed are copies of : * 

(Ij The vcrontoloyy currivuinm for this acadeade year. The listed coxn-Ke.s 
ill ??enenil, are funded by the trainih;? f;rant. In addition, many stiulenls are 
in iadepentlent study courses with the gerontology instructors, and these la- 
st ruclors are servlnj^ on various dissertation and tlie.^is eonunitteeii for sercwi- 
tolojfy ^^raduatc trainees. 

(2) Trainmg activities of the imiitHte oil ofjing. This hrief statement juid 
report was drafted in early March. Since that time,. one of our former trainei'S. 
now a ^iradnate student at iSrandeis, has l)ecome editor of Tlio Geroutolo^finil 
Siociety's new ProjeHftionnl and i<titdcnt A'c^r^/rNfT. , Anotlipr student, a doc- 
loral candidate, has been ni)pointed staff planaer in aplnp: of the ColnniUia 
Kesion Council of Governments (Portland. Ore^f.. standard metropolitim stati.^- 
tical area). An nnderprradiuite trainee has Ihmmi aeeepted into the df>ctnral 
proKi'am at State University of New York, ^stony Rrook, and phins to con- 
tinue emphasis in scrontolosy: another has been accepted into the doctoral 
program at Florida State University, 

(3) A list of our current gerontology trainees. This list shows the number 
of students directly served at this time. The graduate trainees are involved in 
the areas of sociology, psychology, andiolopy, and eeonouilcs. Two doctoral 
students (Ph. D. in urban studies} have cnmpletod their comprehensive exams 
and are now working on dissertations. Three master's level trainees are ex- 
pected to have theses completed within the next 8 months. Both the graduate 
and undergraduate programs in gerontology have attracted nonfnnded trainees. 
These sindenis are anxious to acauaint theutselves with the currieulum and 
instructors associated with the institute as well as opportunities for field work. 

(4) A draft of an orffunizationai chart, institute on aging. This statement 
indicates in brief form some of the current activities and the division of labor 
related thereto, as well as some of our future P^J^ns (if funds can be oli- 
taiaed). It should be noted that the entire momentum for all these efforts 
was made possible by the modest investment of Administration on Aging 
training funds in the amount of about $85,000 annually. 

(5) A partial list of puhUcatiotis and ischolorUt activities contributed by 
students of the Institute on aging during their affiliation with the Institute. 

The program of the Institute on Aging has three major thrusts: 

(1) Training: This includes training for graduate students in the urban 
studies Ph. D. program and in various master's degree programs, training for 
undergraduates in a wide range of majors, and short range training. Included 
is a s.si stance in training staff for project ABLE and pro.1ect directors for the 
nutrition program in conjunction with staff at Oregon State University. 

(2) Research: To date the major accomplishment has been the evaluative 
research role with project ABLE. In addition a snmller project which exam- 
ined the feasibility of the location of a security facility (bank) in Portland's 
skid row areas hns recently been completed. Several other projects are cur- 
rently being negotiated. 

(3) Consultation and service : Staff at the institute have performed many 
types of .services in the local community. Members serve on a number of local 
boards and agencies which serve the elderly; there is a special project to 
recruit and advise older citizens to enroll in college courses; there are fre- 
quent guest appearances before church and service groups. 

Due to our recommendation, the university does not offer a major in geron- 
tology as such. Although our support moneys for training have been com- 
paratively modest, and although the institute Is less than 4 years old, the 
reports submitted Indicate that we have already placed at least 18 students 
in responsible gerontological positions in society and have placed additional 
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sMulcMits in griKlimte training programs elsewliere, with gerontology a con- 
tinuing interest. 

Jt is aluiiulnntly clear that tlie increase in numl)or.s and needs of anr older 
tiniei-ican i)oiiulation in tlie next few decades demands ini t^xpaiidinjr ninnber 
of well educated students in Keroiitolo^jy. Tliis includes people trained in 
service skills as well as basic research. Tederal funds to recruit and support 
faculty, to yul)sidize students, to provide library nmterfals. to support n;- 
seiircb, and to encourage participation in professional confereuces are des- 
perately needed. 
Sincerely, 

JoH.v K. O'BniE.y, Director. 



ITEM 19.— LETTER FROM DAVID E. SHIRLEY, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
RETIREMENT HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. TUCSON, 
ARIZ. 

>IAV 10. IDT.S. 

Deaii ^Senator Cirn.Kfi: Tlie ??rad«ate pro^rrnni in retirement Jionsinsc admin- 
istration at the University of Arizona is now in its 4t]i year. It is a 2-year 
Ijrograin and the tliird class will he graduated at the end of this nuliitli. 
Tiirougliont the prosrarn every available traineeslii|) has been utilized. 

The termination of all training funds for fiscal year 1074 is a severe blow 
to tliy developing field of serontoloay at the University of Arizona. The 5?tii- 
de'nts in the retirement liousing program have activated an interest in aging 
in several departments of the university. Our relatively small nmnher of 
stipended students has provided a core enrollment justifying the (leveloimicnt 
of several new courses. In at least three instances such courses are self-sus- 
taining, hut two others will probably be lost. Change comes slowly within the 
institutionalized framework of a university and toradaation of our core 
.student group would set the development of a comprehensive gerontological 
jjrograjji back several years. 

The enclosed brocluire briefly describes the program which students funded 
by title V grant from AoA pursue.VThe primary focus is the develoianent of 
administrators for life-care type retirement facilities. Tlie majority of our 
graduates of the first 2 years are now employed by this type of or^janizatioii. 
Even those who are not ao employed are working in programs serving the 
aged. To be si>ecific, two of our graduates are not available for employment 
because of death and current illness. Eleven are employed as adminlstratovs 
or assistant administrators of life-care facilities. Two graduates are now in 
Wa.s]iingtori, D.C.. one on the staff of AAMP and another with the Jiewlv 
formed Housing Institute. Pour are working in Tucson, one for the aging 
component of the model cities program, two in the Pima County areawide pro- 
gram and one with geriatric patients at Tucson General Hospital. Kleven 
jiersons will be graduated from the urogram at the end of this month and 
despite the uncertainties created by changes in Federal programs seven have 
already accepted employment opportunities. It might be noted that all seven 
will be working for nongovernmental, nonprofit retirement facilities. 

The termination of further training support will slow the development of 
a diversified program in geriatrics here at the University of Arizona. However, 
the greatest loss to the field will certainly be the ability to attract younger 
l>ersons. FpUowup contacts with persons who applied to our program in 
anticipation of financial support indicates that the few who plan to enroll 
witliout such support are all older second-career people. Service to the aging 
does not promise high financial rewards and so the various student lonn pro- 
grams are not realistic alternatives for younger people. The failure to develop 
an age-diversified pool of trained manpower will certainly be costly in the 
future. 

If there is any further information that I can provide you or your com- 
mittee please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

David E. Shirley, 

Project Director, 
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ITEM 20.— LETTER FROM IRA F. EHRLICH, DSW, ACSW, DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED GERONTOLOGY, ST LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

July 10. 1^73. 

Dear Senator Chilks: I am liappy to respond to your letter roq\iesting 
information about the St. Louis University training proi^ram in f,'eronloloKy. 
I will try to give you an liLstorical picture of our course develoijuients and 
ctimunniity involvements in tliis area as well ns a tentative suggested look Into 
the future. 

Tiie burgeoning number of services to the aged, generally Intideqnately staffed 
both in finantity and quality led St. Louis IJnivorsUy hack in VM) to hegin 
consider hig educational geron to logical ofr<?ririgs. From the beginning we recog- 
nized the inipovtnnco of both muUidisciplinary ns well as intenlisciplinary 
instruction and lejirning sinco no one professional discii»line liad the total 
ex|)ortise in this aroa. All courses were so constructed for both tho purtici- 
Jiatin;;r faculty and students. The initial offerings jirovidod a one seui ester 
intordiyciplinury course for grjidusite university students entitled "iK'rspcH?- 
tives in gerontology" nml a suUfseiiueiit smnnier institute for trained workers 
in the field entitled *intrmiuction to the study of gerontology." These courses 
initially offered through the school of social service are still in effect today 
and the response lias been excellent. 

Tlirough the '*i)erspectives'' course basic education and training has been 
offered to some iOO students rei)re.sentiug the following di.scipliues : social 
work, medicine, nursing, p.sychology, econoaiics. urban studies* hosi)ital and 
Ilea I til care administration, dietetics and divinity. This course provides a 
framework or overview for encouraging students to consider specialization 
in the gerontologiciil field and has accomplished this for 12 students of whom 
we are aware. It slioulrt be pointed out that only a small nuniber of black 
students have registered for this basic course and consider! ag the great need 
for services to the black aged comnumity, as weU as other minorities, this 
training group nnist be continued. In our new institute of applied gerontology 
(L\G) we are aware of this need. 

The summer introductory institute on gerontology lias served the eduea- 
tional needs of staffs from direct service agencies, community planninff ngt-i-- 
cies, resident housing, nursing homes as well as graduate and undergraduate 
students from colleges in both Missouri and a number of other states. Its 
value, therefore, has been equally in expanding theoretical knowledge as well 
ns providing a forum for cojjinnmi cation amongst varying levels of staff, 
university faculty and students. Throughout each institute faculty have been 
available for consultation regarding service delivery and research. 

The next step in gerontological course offering developed from the need to 
relate students to the legislative scene. Thus an advancd seminar in social 
policy is now offered for some 14 grndtiate students. This course enables them 
to he more kno\vledgeal)le about Federnl. State and local legislative develop- 
ments and also the actors on the legislative scene (elected officials, staffs, 
and social action groutjs). 

During this time, then, St. Louis University^ hns developed and Tvco.ived 
funding for a university-wide lAO which has just begun this niontlu The 
goals of the institute are to i)repare students for gerontological career areus 
{listed on pnge 0 of the enclosed AihUmduni to Grant AppUeatioyi.^) Also the 
institute i)lans to develop a continuing: education, consultation and research 
Jirogram in gerontology. 

The ttniversity will now be able to provide a full spectrun\ of services to 
the student body and community: General kaowledge i)uilding in the psycho- 
logical area through course offerings: training for specific career opportunitiea 
throuu'h a coinbiniition of course offerings, field practica and ongoing continu- 
ing education offerings tailored to the in-service training needs of existing 
gerontological staff. Since degrees will bo offered through the disciplinnry 
programs a close interdisciplinary relationship and communication will con- 
tinue to exist between the institute and the schools or departments of the 
university. 

The gradual building of a gerontological training program at the university 
has proved its effect iv(ne5'<> in areas of faculty, students, nnd conununity. In 
terms of faculty. JO reju-rsenting «S different (liseii)lines serve on the institute 
advisory committee and 7 have offered to teach new gerontological courses, in 
the coming year for the institute. This is a great Increase over IOCS when no 
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sr>ecific courses were offeml in tliis area. During this time approximately 
275 stiuluiits attemleil geroiitolojrical courses or institutes, io have reciuestefl 
ileki practiea froui tlicir respective scliools .in gerontological settings and SO 
are now requesting liuancial assistance for the institute whicli necessitates a 
major in gerontology. This number is significjint since pubiicity for the insti- 
tute has been of rebitive short duration. A linaneial assistance committee has 
been meeting to lind wnys of si)reailing tlie JO stiiJcnds and tuition awarded 
under the Older Americans Act. Tlds Will make for even greater commitment 
on the i)art of the students since tlieir educational costs must be met by 
sources in addition to the grant. 
Tiic etiect on the community has been threefold : 

(1) Increased education for staff; 

(2) Increased university input into services through supervised student 
placements; and 

(3) Increased faculty involvement in services through consultation as ^veU 
as supervision of student programs, 

1 recognize that all of the above are university responsibilities. It is the 
further goal of the lAG in the coming year: 

(1) To solidify its curricula olTeriugs in a flexible manner to meet tiie 
needs of the career opportunities; 

(2) To develop applied research areas as they relate to service delivery in 
order to provide students with this opportunity while serving the community 
caregivers; 

(3) To develop open community lectures and symposia to broaden lay inter- 
est in gerontology; and 

(4) To further broaden tlie student involvement vis a vis race and etlinic 
baclvground along with disciplinary commitment. 

Thus knowledge building, skills develoiiment, and community service are 
the goals and resiK)nsibility of a university; and at St. Louis University we 
have attempted to do this by making gerontology a meaningful term. 

It should be obvious that there is need to find the financial resources to 
carry on this and other training programs which are experiencing such a 
positive response. If furtlier data or clarification is necessary please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

• I look forward to assisting you and your most worthy cause in any way 
possible and very much appreciate the support and interest of the committeL'. 
Sincerely, 

■ Ira F. Ehkuch, DSW, ACSW, Director, 



ITEM 21.— LETTER FROM ERIC PAWLEY, AIA, ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 
GERONTOLOGY CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

:^LvY 15, iot:?. 

Dkar Senatou Chiles: In response to your April 24 letter regarding train- 
ing i>rograms in aging I have enclosed our training grant renewal proposal, a 
coi)y of the 5-year report, and recent correspondence with the Administration 
on Aging regarding tlie phasing out of our program.^ 

The substance of these materials which relates specifically to your questions 
has been summarized in the attached addendum/ Please note that these mate- 
rials describe our current program as well as the expanded program we had 
sought to develop. 

Thank you for your interest in our prograni, I sincerely hope these materials 
will be of value to the Senate Special Committee on Aging. 
Yours truly, . 

Eric Pawley, AIA. 



ITEM 22,— LETTER FROM RUTH B. WEG, PH. D., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
FOR TRAINING, EIHEL PERCY ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., TO 
WILLIAM E, ORIOL, STAFF DIRECTOR 

June S, 1973, 

Dear Mr. Oriol: Enclosed are the materials concerning the afl^ect of ad- 
ministration policy in relations to categorical training. The hulk of this mate- 
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rial has been preseiitiid to the Select Subcommittee on Education, cliaired by 
Jolin Brademus.^ 

If you will clieck the overview of education and training at the center, you 
will notice thtit I n«ud the same fiiiote from the recommendations from the 
White House Conference on Aging (14)71) on pages 1 and 3. This happened 
been use pages 1 and 2 were originally prepared for the Association for Geron- 
tology in Higher Education in response to xVoA's request. 

1 have included student statements as well because they demonstrate the 
effect on ])articuljir individuals who would not have been in the field without 
fuiKling.^ 

Tile second major piece of information addresses itself very specifically in 
iiuinbers. etc.. to "pniji'cted impact of cutoff of Administration on Aging train- 
ing grant funds.*' I have also included as part of that a summary prepared 
hy Wayne Vasey of the effect on programs across the country, from answers 
to a list of (1 nest ions. Althougli this summary i.s incomplete, I think you will 
find it useful.^ 

. . . Hopefully, all of this from this program and other programs will make 
a dilTorenee in the future of training 
Regards, , 

Ruth B. Wi:g, Ph. D., 
Associate Director for Training. 



ITEM 23,->LETTER FROM ALBERTS. E, WILSON III, PH. D., DIRECTOR, 
COLLEGE OF SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES^ AGING STUDIES 
PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA, TAMPA, FLA. 

May 7, 1073, 

Senator Chiles: Attached'is material providing a brief history and 
description of the University of South Florida gerontology training program 
as requested in your letter of Api-il 24. As indicated in the attached material, 
the emphasis in the USF training program is on prei>aration of personnel for 
leadership positions in the planning, development, delivery, and evaluation of 
services for older persons, The 19 graduate courses were developed specifically 
to meet these training objectives. 

The USF program is unusual in that it offers a master of arts degree in 
social gerontology. The major of gerontology training programs offer a degree 
in a discipline such as sociology or psychology with a si)ecialization in aging 
rather than offering a degree in aging. Because the USF program is not 
identified with ti well-established discipline, it may have somewhat greater 
difficnlty than other programs in obtaining substantial support through the 
State university system. In addition/ if support were to be obtained from 
State sources to replace at least partially Federal training funds, some of 
the empluisis of the USF program as serving regional and/or national train- 
ing needs would be required to charige. Members of the State legislature and 
the State board of regents are not Inclined to use funds for support of a 
training program which is designed to serve and which emphasizes serving 
needs of other states. 

If you desire additional information on any of the attached material, please 
contact me. We appreciate your efforts on behalf of the aged and particularly 
on behalf of training programs in gerontology, 
Sincerely, 

Albert J. E, Wilson III, Ph. D., Director. 

[Enclosure] 

Background Information 

aqinq studies program, universitt of south florida 

The University of South Florida aging studics program was initiated under 
the title. Institute on aging, in 1967, It was one of a number of programs 
funded luider title V of the Older Americans Act of 11)65, through direct grants 
for long-term training In aging. These grants were made available in order 
to develop well-trained personnel to staff new and developing programs for the 
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oi.i(T i»(>i>nlati()n. In SoptcmlxT IDGS, an innovativo niiistors doffroo pro^rram 
ill social ;;i»ruiit<tlo;;y was initiated. Tlie first dejiirocs in tliis I)^()J^ra^l were 
awarded in l)e(enil)er liKiU. and, to date, a t<ital of i\S MA decrees have l»een 
j^ranU'il. 'I'lie title V training j^rant has iJi'ovided stipend support i)lus tuition 
for -!(> ;ri"a(lnat(» students per year for a jieriod of i3 years. The majority of 
lln'S(» Mwnrils were made to students working toward the MA in Kerontolojiy. 
hut four awards per year were reserved for studeiits majoring in ji related 
(lisei Inline and minoring in gerontohjgy. The program has attraeted students 
lo Uiv I'niversity of South Florida trom all parts of the United States and 
iij's r<'(M*ived favorahlc recognition from Federal and State agencies, as well 
.IS from colleagues in other institut iiin.s of higher learning. 

In :i(hlition to i)roviding stiiH'iid ami tuition awards for "tudents, the title 
A' grant has provideil three fuU-tinu' e(iuivalent faculty nuMul)ers, a stall 
assistant position, a clei'k-typist pi»sition, travel exjx'nses, general oli'.ce sup- 
plies. ;nul telephone and postage servi(,*es for the operation of the i)r()gram. 

During tlie current academic year, an undergraduate curricuhun was added 
pr<»vi(liug a c<»re of V2 hours in geronHnogy intended as eieetives for students 
in (tiher departments. Tliis riudergradnate program was also supported hy the 
training grant which provides tuition and hook an'ards for 10 mulergradnate 
•students. 

In addition to classroom leacliing. program personnel, witli fii^aneial supoort 
from the Atlnnnist ration on Aging, have i)rovidi'(l leadership and technical 
assi.^qaiice in the develot)nu'nt of conuuiunty services for liie aged. Facidty 
aienuters si'rve f)n advisory connnittees. boards of directors, anil consultation 
panels as part of their university comniiudty service workload. Stu<lents and 
faculty participate in activities such as the statewid(.» sof lal Indicator study, 
project FIXI^. and tlie retired senior volunteer program, 'i'his invt)!venuMit has 
resulted in hetter services for older persons and has built an excelh.Mit rep^da- 
tiou ior the program raid the university among ofiicial and voluntary orgaiii- 
z:'ti«'ns. At the same time, it has increased the relevance and current ai>l)Ii- 
c;il)ility of classroom teaching. 

Hecause of the new p(/licy ileserihed by President Nixon in his budget mes- 
s.'ige to Congress tliis year, direct training grants in the Department of Health, 
Filueation, and "Welfare are being phased out. Present Federal policy iH'rniits 
a grant to be made to the I.'ni versit.\ of South Florida for coiitiJiuation of 
stipends fi)r the 21 students now supported in the master's program nidll their 
graduation in December 1!>"'^ Unle?s there is a change in this policy, there 
will be no Federal supp:,rt available beyond tliat time. 

(Gerontology is a Mew and deveh)ping field ot academic endeavor. The Viii- 
versity of South Florida MA program departs from the more widespread 
in*aciice of "gerontologizing" trainees in a given discipline such iis sociology, 
p.sycliology, or public administration. In the short time that this program has 
been in existence. ?t has gained widespread recognition and its gradimtes have 
assumed responsibk* positions in programs for the aged. Some examph\s of 
liositions currently held by program graduates are: State director, Florida 
RSVP ))rograni : deimty commissioner. South Carolina Commission on Aging: 
direeti)r, areawide model i)roject, Memi)hi.s. Tenn. : assistant, project INSTEP, 
,Tacksf)nville. Fla. ; geriatric planner, Geriatric Services of Delaware, Wil- 
mington : coordinator, Council of Jewish Elderly, Chicago, 111. ; geriatric pro- 
grani consultant, Fh)rida Bureau on Aging. A complete list of i)o.sltions held 
by graduates is attachcti. 

Tlie MA i)rogram also differs from many graduate training programs in 
that it attracts a large proposition of its students from among older employeil 
ia»rsons and persons seel'ing second careers. The combination of experience 
and training produces i)ersons particularly well-equiiMH'd to work in service 
programs. If the stii)end support for graduate st.idents is discontinued, U is 
doubtful that the ijroi^rani could continue to attract this tyi)e of sudent. 

In summary, linancml support in tiic form of long-term training grants under 
title \ of the Older Americans Aet has ,)ennitted the University of South 
P'lorida to estftblish an innovative nnilti(h\scip]in.'a\v masters degree program. 
Sti])ends for student support provided under this Federal fundijig has enabled 
the program to attract mature individuals, many with oX tensive training 
an<I/or military experience. As a result, the program has produced graduates 
combining practical work experience with academic tra.iniug. If Federal fund- 
ing i.'-. phased out. It is doubtful that the program would be able to attract 
this tyf)e or student. It is also likely that the ca])acity of the program for 
prf)\ision of technical assistance to deveIoi)ing community programs will he 



seriously cnrtiiilcHl tir tk'st royod. Wliilo it ap])cnrH likoly ihat Stfil(* funding: 
will onnble the program lo coiitiime. it will bo considcnihly iimUkvO in aUv 
aiul function aiih will loose much of Itg ciHiabilily xor Involvomoul of stuIT 
i\m\ students In service programs both in the sdullioasi^Mn n-i^iuii and in (lie 
State of Florida. 



ITEM 24.— LETTER FROM MILLIE M. CHARLES, DEPARTMENT CHAIR- 
WOMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, SOUTHERN UNIVER- 
SITY IN NEW ORLEANS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

M.\Y 30. 30t:j. 

Deau Senator Chiles: AVe are pluasotl to learn of your efTorl.s to obtain 
infoinijitioii to support the rctfiiuins; of trai^iing funds untler the Older Aiiht- 
icans Act. if after roatling the attached report you find a need for adclifio/ial 
information, please feel free to contact us and we. will do v>ur best to supply 
it. AVe will be happy to cooperate in any way possible. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Mn.uK IM.-^'C'jiaiimcs. 

Department Chaincotmin, 

tAttnclnnentI 
Description of Project 

TliG overall objective of the SUNO aging project is to develop and operate 
an instructional projEfram in a^^incr tliat will lacpare students for working 
with older people. The focus of the program, which is umltidiscipliiiary in 
approach, Ih on the present and projected needs and problems ^'characteristic 
of the later stages of life'' and those needs articulated hy tlie aged of tlie 
New Orleans comiuuuity. The academic program operates in conjunction witli 
the Metropolitan New Orleans Council on Aging and the Louisiaim State 
Commission on Aging areawide model project. A field unit consisting of SUNG 
students and Tnlane University School of Social Work studcjits is locnted 
within the council under sui>ervision of council personnel. Other community 
agencies serving the aged are also utilized to provide experiential learning 
in connection with academic work. 

The four courses which constitute the sequence are: Aging, process and 
problems; the physical care of tlie aged; interactional seminar in aging; and 
field experience (two semesters). 

Narrative Desciiiption" of Project 

This program will also tie in with the already established undergraduate 
and associate of arts social welfare program which prepares students for 
practice in the hroad spectrum of human service occupations. Students elect- 
ing to concentrate in the area of aging will he provided a broad frame of 
reference through a curriculum that is integrated and comprehensive in scope, 
thus enabling them to relate this stage to the total life cycle which is in 
continum and interrelated. 

Generally, the program developed at Southern University in New OrJoans, 
!iave necessarily focused lieavily upon preparation for employment shicc 
realistically the majority of students must seek immediate employment upon 
gnuluation from college. 

Tlierefore, the departments of education^ business, health and physical edu- 
cation, psychology, and social work area can make the needed contribution to 
the mult i disciplinary approach of the aging program we will be offering. 

Background 

According to the 1970 census. New Orleans (Orleans Parish) have a popula- 
tion of 593,471 persons, of which 10.6 percent or 63,166 are 65 years of age or 
older. 

The Metropolitan New Orleans Council on Aging was established in Janu- 
ary 1966 under the charter by the Governor to deal with problems of the aging 
in the New Orleans Area, has designated as its purpose; 

To survey resources available for the aging to search put unmet needs 
to recommend and help establish new services, to help in co-ordinating 



llio pro^^rnm (►f privntc nml imhlic n^^rnrii's luul the city's cluirclios. lios- 
pitJils ami iiislitulions: to assist ihv I'lOerly in obtuiiiinj? their needs; to 
iiifonu tiic^ puMIi! of tile iirubluins of tlio ntxUi^^ t\ml the tfivat iioteutial 
of our oilier citizens. 
A survey of l,liI4 cUliTly residents condiutod by tlie Mt'tro])olil!Ui Now 
Orloans CoTincil ojj A^riji;; in llio siiriiic of ]!^7:i. rcvoiiUul that the lack of 
ccououiic rcsoiircPH was at the root of many nf lliu in'fibh'nis of older persons. 
Nej^roi's were generally iiinre disadvanlajrod than white citizeii.s. Sijjnilk'antly, 
4Ii percent of the resi>on(ientSi nwnod their nwii homes, niortj^ase Tees. 2i\ 
l>ercent were still payinj; their niort.ua^ip an<I 1:^ percent rented an afKirtinerrt 
in a private Uoiue or apartment bnihlini;. Anionj^ tlie honieowiiers, 30 jiercont 
indicated that tiieir homes -had lieen hnilt. prior to UK)!). It was consistently 
slri»ssed \\u\l the elderly ilesired to remain in tlieir ])re.seiit living arranjceincat 
and to have serviires developed to enable them to do .so. 

While the luajority of the elderly residents of New Orleans live in Inde- 
piMuient livin^^ conditions, there two increasini; numbers confronted with 
conditions (hreatt-ninK this status. These conditions were identified as inade- 
(pntte income and isolation. Social Security nJid old age assistance were tlie 
main source or income. Forty-eight iiercent had no extra money tn provide 
for^emergencies. There were 48 percent who considered transjjortatinn as an 
almost constant i)roblcm blocking their ability to utilize existing community 
reaotirces. Fifteen percent of the respondents had no access to n telephone, 25 
percent did not visit a friend, neighbors, or relatives during a we^^k's iieriod 
of time and 11 jiercent did not know their neighbors well enough to feel 
comfortable in visiting. Many elderly residents expressed a feeling of loneliness 
and detachment from comnninity lif^c. 

During the same period in a survey of the social agencies in the city the 
council found that special services for aged were almost nonexistent. The 
few Servians provided were fragmented and of low priority. Among the Fed- 
eral programs in the city snch as OKO, model cities, alcoholic safety action 
program, criminal justice, community health, the aged were not singled out 
as a target group. 

Thus established the need for social servfres in this area. New Orleans hns 
been designated as one of the nine cities in the country for an area wide 
demonstration for tlie aged. It is among the five funded for fiscal year 1972. 

The Metropolitan New Orleans Conncil on Aging which has responsibilities 
for this projectt has designated a program which is to be fully, operational 
during this year. (See areawide model program in appendix.^) 

Until the 19T0 school term, the only university in the New Orleans commu- 
nity offering n course In aging was Southern University in New Orleans. 
Puring the 1070's Lioyola University initiated a course in gerontology. At 
present. Tulane University School of Social Work is developing a two-cour.se 
offering and a field unit in this area. 

The need for an undergraduate program in aging to serve metropolitan Ntw 
Orleans has heen acknowledged on State and local levels as indicated by the 
support letters attached. 

The incentive to develop such a program began in 19(35 when Southern Uni- 
versity in New Orleans initiated a- course in the social work curriculum en- 
titled sociology of apinff. This 3-hour course is offered during the spring 
semester as an elective. It is described in the university's catalog ns follows: 

A study of the aging process in It.s various aspects, the cultural, social and 
economic Influences upon the aged, their personal adjustments to the roles and 
status of late life; a consideration of social services programs and commu- 
nity resources for older people. 

The practicum which is an integral i)art of the course requires: 

(1) Field visits to and assessment of agencies, Institutions^ and programs 
serving the aged. 

(21 Profile on an aged person with whom the student has formed an on- 
going relationship for the duration of the course. 

(3) Students are required on a new or improved resource for the aged in 
this community. The paper is to reflect information regarding programs for 
the aged in other communities or based on original ideas. 
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ITEM 25.— LETTER FROM WALTER M. BEATTIE, JR., DIRECTOR, ALL- 
UNIVERSITY GERONTOLOGY CENTER, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

May 10, lS)7:i. 

Dkak Sknator Cini.Es: This is ti) acUnowledge jiml reply to your letter of 
April 24, 1913. in regard to your rtMiiiest for iiifumiiition on the status of tlie 
JSyraeusu University AlUUiiivi»rsity UL*rontoiogy Center. I do apiireciate your 
interest, as well as the exi)resseU concern of the * Committee on Aging tliat 
Ihe Appropriations Connnittee may not ai)iiropriate funds for training in view 
of the administration's present position ngainst using training funds in the 
lielil of aging. The failure to api»ropriate funds for such training would he 
most disastrous. partl<Milarl.^(i the universities which have made major com- 
njitments of resources in orSfr to prepare nuinpower to meet the need of our 
ohler iiopulation. AVhat follows, therefore, is a description of our all-university 
gerontology center i>rograni at Syracuse University which will he in serious 
jeopardy without continued suport for training. 

f$ACKGIE0UND 

For many years Syracuse University has hiid a commitment to preparing 
students to work in the field of aging. Tli rough its all-university psychology 
department, research and training piograins were develoi)ed over the past 
decade with graduate students takiuii leadership positions in major univer- 
sities to train students and to carry out research in psychological aspects of 
aging. In addition, the school of social work develoi)ed a major educational 
emphasis in aging. U luis graduated studeuts who uow carry major admin- 
istrative, program and planning responsibilities in aging at national. State, 
and local levels in such organizations as the National Council on Aging; the 
Pennsylvania State Office for the Aging; and the Metropolitan Commission on 
Aging for the city of Syracuse and Onondaga County, N.Y., and the Krie 
County Office for the Aging, Buffalo. N.Y. 

In the winter of 1972, in response to Federar interests and upon receipts 
of a 5-year Federal training grant. Syracuse University made a major pledge 
of resources — fiscal, facility, and faculty-administrative — to expand its com- 
mitment in aging and to establish an all-university gerontology center. All 
departments, schools, and colleges of the university agreed to participate. 
During its first academic year (1972-73) students and faculty from 17 aca- 
demic disciplines and professions throughout the university participated in the 
gerontology training program. The purposes of the center are threefold : 
Training and education, research, and technical assistance-service. 

Thainixg and Education 

Students are enrolled in courses of study leading to degrees at the bacca- 
laureate, masters, and doctoral levels. They may be prepared with a major 
emphasis in gerontology in any discipline or profession which they elect ; • 
such as architecture, law, social work, nursing, public administration, public 
communications, library sr»ience, planning, administration and management, to 
mention a few. In addition, the center curries out a broad range of continuing 
education and short-term training programs including institutes, seminars, and 
\vorkshor)s. It has been requested by the Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare to work with region TI (New York, New Jersey, Puerto Kico, 
and the Virgin Islands) in developing approaches to short-term training and 
manpower development. During the summer of 1973, the center will cosponsor 
with the national Gerontological Society, a summer institute for college and 
university educators to reinforce their content in gerontology and thereby 
enrich their teaching and research in the field of gerontology. Syracuse Uni- 
versity also is attempting to respond to the adult educational needs of the 
elderly in the surrounding area. It should be noted that the site of the geron- 
tology center is unique. On the campus of Syracuse University is located a 
complex wliich includes specialized public housing designed for the elderly, 
residence halls for students, and a common core facility with a dining hall. 
The gerontology center is located within this complex of intergenerational 
living facilities. 
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Ueseakch 

A number of rest^ardi pro^ranjs iinrc bven carried out or are currently 
iiiith'rway iiiulor tin? aiisjiiiT.s of tlio ull-iinlvfrslty gernntolo^jy center and 
<k'pMrlnionts, schools and colU»j;es of Syra<Miso University. Tliuae incUule: A 
uatiiiiial evaluation of the role of model cities in .serving' the elderly and the 
(levoloianent of guidelines fur model cities and comniunily and State aKcueies 
in wovkiu^ with the ddeHy, ineludJij^ their resjio/idin^: to tJie needs of an 
aiding population; basic researeli in the area of adult learninj;; a national 
study on the effects of environments nn the lives of older iJersons ; biological 
research on agiuK ; to iiame a few. KesenrcU is currently being planned in the 
arm of architectural desij^ms and housing for the elderly. 

Tech n k'al Assista xce-Skuv eck 

Tlie center, througli tlic constituent [tarts of Syracuse University, provides 
tedinical asyistance and consultation to a number of volnatary and govern- 
mental agencies and directly to older jjersons. Huch consultation and technical 
assistance c(»vers a broad range in hou.sing. institutional care, adult educa- 
tion, transportation, conmuniity organization aiid planning, evuUnitive re- 
search, umupowor and program development, to name a few. 

xVttached to this letter is a more detailed repoi't on the all-university geron- 
tology center here at Syracuse University, including ])rogrj;nis, courses, sym- 
posia, etc.^ Inasmuch as this is the first year of our operation as an all- 
iiniversity center, it is not possible to give a view in regard to the long range 
effectiveness of our program. An indicator of increasing interest in regard to 
specialized training in gerontology would be our more than SO applicants to 
tluj program last year. Despite tlie fact that there will be no Federal su])port 
of new trainees for the coming year and tlial; we have therefore discouraged 
new applications fnr traineesliips. we liave already received 22 such applica- 
fi(»ns from qualified individuals. It is our intention to continue 13 trainees into 
the 197Ji-T4 acadenUc year. In addition we have had a nnmber of inquiries 
from students with minority backgrounds, particularly black students. Syra- 
cuse lias, througli its Afro-American studies and tlie all-university gerontology 
center, develoi»ed curriculum on the black aging and black aged wiiicli will 
be oflfered in the fall, 1073. The majority of our students Jmve participated 
in professional activities such as the annual meeting of the Gerontological 
Socifety where they have given papers. Enclosed, for your attention is a , copy 
of Syracuse* (winter 1973), the university alumni news which contains an 
article on the work of the all-university gerontology center. It is entitled, 
•^Growing Old is Not a Sin," and begins on page 12 and ilJustrates tlie work 
of our students with older persons as part of their training. 

It is most difficult to face the prospect of curtailed Federal support for 
training programs in gerontology, particularly with the increase In the num- 
" berg of service programs for the elderly, all of which require skilled and 
trained manpower to serve the older persons. Syracusse University has made a 
major commitment of its resources in the establishment of its all-university 
gerontology center. It is responding to the needs of Federal region II in the 
development of educational and manpower resources through gerontology semi- 
nars for faculty and administrators of 2-year and 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as through short-terra training for agencies directly serving 
older i>ersons. It is also working directly with the elderly. 

Because the funding ot training programs in aging is so new. it has not 
been possible for universities, such ;ts Syracuse to institutionalize the re- 
quired support for its educational and training programs in. aging. It is essen- 
tial that traineeshlps continue as a means of attracting students to this very 
important and growing field especially in view of present and future manpower 
shortages in the field of aging. We know from the number of inquiries received 
the importance of a program such as ours to governmental and voluntary 
programs in the field of aging as well as to the elderly. We therefore I'lope 
the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging will do its utmost to assure tliat 
the Appropriations Committee does not remove training support from the new 
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niul lirojulonod Older AniGrlctins Act. We al.so hoiie that you will do nil you 
"!Ui to lisivo the ProsuU'Ut reverse liis prestMit stand ngaiust Fedoriil exi)on(Utui*o.s 
for tralu5u.i? support in ngin;jf. 
"With kindest rounrds. 
Vonrs sincerely, 

"Waltku M, BEA'rriK, Jr.. Dirccior. 



ITEM 26,— LETTER FRO.^I MELVIN A. >VHITE, PH, D,, DIRECTOR, ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN GERONTOLOGY PU0GRA3I, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 

May 4, V.m. 

IJkais Sk.vatoii Ciiimcs: I npprofiiittKl roc'clviu.cr ynnr k'tter of Aiiril HI and 
J;no\ving tJ)at tlio Seii;ito S/jec'i»l Comnilttoo oji A^'inir shares tlu* di'Op coiirern 
ot many of us over tlu» jx^letitial losii of traiidnj; prujyrains for students inter- 
ested in the field of aRing. 

Tlip Ilocky ^^onntniu gcrontolojo* lirogrnm is relatively new, lijivinK lioon 
funded initially in July, 1072. Tlio program is a result of more than 4 years 
of plainuuf? aiul hard work by many dedicated individuals. 

During the first year of onr operation. 73 students participated in our 
program, approximately two-thirds of whom are undergraduates and one-tlurd 
are graduate students. Wc have also lieen actively involved in providing short- 
term training courses within the State of Utah, and also assisting otiior States 
in region VIII to iirovide training courses for practitioners in the field of 
aging. The way onr program is currently estahlislied. we provide students from 
n wide variety of disciplines the opportunity to take an emphasis in geron- 
tology and hope, in tlie near future* to be nlile to provide them with a certifi- 
cate in gerontology following their completion of certain prescribed courses 
and praeticum experiences. 

Enclosed are copies of onr progress report, a brochure announcing several 
worksliops, and also a newsletter on the back of which you will notice the 
names of the students and the disciplines represented^^ 

I, Major Issues 

The^re are two major issues at stake as a result of administration policy 
on training grants. One issue is thfi effect of discontinuing traiiniig grants in 
aging on the recruiting and training of capable students. The other, perhaps 
even more potentially devastating, i.w that discontinuance of Federal funding 
will result in the total destniction of the gerontology program in higher edu- 
cation around w^hicli not only training, hut research and technical assistance 
to connnunity agencies has been biiiU. Title V fimds have been provided to 
Institutions to conduct training programs in aging, but the same staff and 
faculty in the institutions have represented gerontology in general and served 
ns a focal point for the entire university community. Discontinuance of title 
V funds will de.stroy this focal point: hence, no training, little organized 
research, and no resource available to community service agencies. Tliose 
students who, without linancial support or with other types of support, will 
not have tlie opportunity to receive training in gerontology in many parts of 
the country because the training will not he available. It's like giving someone 
{?30 to buy a pnir of shoes in an area where there are no shoe stores. 

If title V funds are discontinued, I feel that it is essentially to provide insti- 
tutional support to maintain gerontological centers so that gerontology will 
not disappear from many of our higher educational institutions. In most cases, 
■the existing gerontology programs are new and more time must be provided to 
enalde the programs to compete witl) long-established programs for the State 
dollar. » 

II. COXTRIDUTIONS OF STUDENTS TO AGING 

Due to the newness of our program, we will just be graduating our first 
students in June 1073. Let me share with you several of the contributions the 
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sliuleiUs have made to aging as sliulenta. Thu activities, in all prnbaliillty, 
woiilil not have tiilieii place had not Llie gerontology program existed on caniims. 
For example : 

(A) Twelve architeeturnl and five beliavioral science students are develop- 
ing; a model iiijrlirise apartment dwelling for tlie elderly. Tliey will enter their 
models in a national contest participated ia by a nnniber oX oilier univer- 
sities. Kiisnit — better ideas for Iiovising for the ''elderly. 

All .students as l)art of tlieir training serve from (J-12 imiirs a Aveek, 
f)Vi»r a 0-month ijcriod, in an agency serving the elderly. Tlie eontrihutions to 
older people by tiie students vary» but in many instances the servi(?e of tlie 
aj^ency to the elderly is greatly enhanced as a result of tiie elTurts of the 
students. 

(C) Our students made an evaluation of a .$250,000 area wide project in 
a^^ing located in Salt-I^alve City. Kach student evaluated a <UlTer(Mit service 
componiMit (healtli. transportation, day care, etc.). The information ivceived 
was sliiired with the advisory boartl. botli hy verbal rei»orts of the stmlents 
a] id a written document. A complete copy of tlie written reports was sah- 
niilled to the regional office of Administration on Agiag. The students did not 
stop with the evaluation. After observing deficiencies in certain areas, the 
sluilents volunteered tlieir time and talents to belt) improve tiie service pro- 
grams. 

(I>) Several departments, including the law school, are increasing* aging 
content in tJu>ir curriculum as u result of their students' involvenioat in the 
gerontology program. Thus, many students who ure not specialixing in aging 
;iro nt least lieconiing more cognizant of the needs of older people and what 
can be done to meet existing needs. 

in. Neku roH TiiArM:D Lkaiuchs i.v Aging 

I*rinr to acceiiting my i>re.sent position as director of the Rocliy ^fountain 
gerrtntohigy jirognnn (wliich includes five schools), I had the opportunity to 
work nine years in a Veterans Administration hosjiital, and 6 years as di- 
rector of the Utah Division of Aging, In both positions I lia^ continuing 
contact wit)* older people and with programs that affected older people. It 
is my honest opinion that, in most eases, services to older i people were not 
as ellVctive as possible because of the individuals who were frequently dedi- 
cated but untrained in the field of gerontology, I had the opportunity of 
working with people from medicine, including psychiatry, i)sycliolog>\ nursing, 
social work, jihysicnl tliorapy. and many other disciplines, and none of the 
people with whom I worked (who were directly involved with older iieojile) 
had any formal training in that particular area. They were competent within 
their own specialties, but their lack of knowledge of aging, both in terms of 
the processes and some of the problems resulting from the processes of as^ng, 
limited their efTeetiveness in carrying out their resiJonsibilities. 

IV. Summation 

(A) In my ojiinion, and svdjstautlated by various studies, training and 
research in gei-ohtology are esseatinl to assure: 

(1) AderpnUe services to older iieople. 

(2) ^,A sound basis upon wliich pubUc policy can be determined. 
TBT^^'"KV of the gerontology' programs are relatively new. If title V and 

otiier training funds are discontinued, alternate ways of institutional support 
from I'\Mh»ral funds should be developed. (The mnltidisciplinary center con- 
cept bichuled in the OA A amendments would serve this purpose). 

(C) (Serontotogy without some form of inducement will be hard pressed to 
recruit students because: 

(1) The field is new and relatively unknown. 

(2) Aging is not a subject of interest to the average student. 

(D) Training and research arc e?=sential to the establishment and operation 
of soand i)rogratus for tlie elderly. Tiiere is ahvays room for improvement but - 
complete abolishment is costly — especially to one of our most discriminated 
against groups — the elderly. 

Shicerely, 

Mkt.vin A. White, Ph. 1)., Director. 
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ITEM 27,— LETTER FRO^I SCOTT BRIAR, DEAN, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASH, 

May 1!)7::. 

Di:ak Sknatok Chiles: In response to your letter of April 24, 1073, I am 
i'liclosinj; suvoral documents wliich describe tlie program in tlie i)rojects on 
a.ulnj: ut tlie school of sociiil work. These iiicliule the following:^ Current pro- 
gram on aging. 1972-73; sninmary of contrilmtions to the connnunily; and 
iinpUcntions for training wHh loss of federally funded supports. 

The iJclu;ol of social work is indeed concerned abont the threatened loss of 
training funds for {»ur students who are spccialisiiiig in the fiehl of agiug. 
The director of the projeela on aging, Dr. David Heatty, and 1 wish to express 
our full supijort for the efforts of the Senate Special Conunittee on Aging in 
its attempts to assiire continued funding for the important job of preparing 
prnfe.ssioiniHy trainetl persons to i)rovide leiidership in developing iirograms 
and planning for older persons. / 

We look forward to hearing from you ahont tlie success of thji coinnnttee's 
activities in achieving this goal. 
Sincerely yours, 

Scott Buiar. Dean. 



ITEM 28.— LETTER FROM LEON GINSBERG, DEAN, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W, VA, 

May iK V.)7,S. 

Di'AU Sknatok Cnii.RS: This is in response to your interest in the agng 
training gnjnt which the scliool of . social work of We5>t Virginia University 
has held. 

V\tr the academic year lft72-73, we received a grant wliich enabled us to 
fund two faculty positions and eiglit students and. with the cooiieration of 
the West Virginia Commission on Aging, we were able to add a ninth student, 
in our master of social work program. The educational program was designe<I 
to i)rej)nre students to develop programs to meet service and other social needs 
of older people, to evaluate connuurirty needs and resources, and to establish 
services with the use of volunteers. The aging training was concentrated in a 
field experience, and there was a stepping up of content in the other courses 
within the school's curricuimn to help students understand the social, psycho- 
logical process of aging, the institutions servhig aging, the sociological aspect^ 
of aging, and the administration of programs for the aged. 

The aging grant not only provided financial assistance to students who 
came to the scliool interested in work vsutli aging, hut it al.so served to intro- 
duce students to thin very significant expanding field of service. 

As a result of the students' experience in the field, a number of very slgulfi- 
pant contributions were made to the welfare of older people. Three student.s 
worked to organize an agency to administer Meals on Wheels In Monongaliela 
County, ^rhey brought together i)ersons able to carry out the responsibility of 
seeking funds and administering them responsibly, recruiting and training 
volunteers, finding and developing a feeding kitchen, designing nutrition 
meals, working out a purchasing procedure, and interviewing and selecting 
clients. These elderly people who are -being served come not only from the 
town of Jforgantown. but many of them have meals taken into the commu- 
nities surrounding the town. This program has not only enabled people to 
leave hospStnls and nursing care centers, but it also meant that people have 
gained weight, and are up and dressed and at the door to greet the person 
delivering the meals. A second group of students made a feasibility study of 
the town of Mannington. and found that there was a need and interest in a 
senior center there. Able people were recruited and organized Into an execu- 
tive committee and are opening the <!€nter for its first program. Consultation 
was given to enable a Mea^s on Wheels program to get underway in Salem. 
W.Va. A student also consulted with Salem College which is considering the 
adaptation of an empty dormitory to a custodial and personal care home for 
the elderly. This student Introduced to the administration the need for humnn- 
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izijig the iustltunon, mnkiiiK it ii ]»ljice whore in'Oplo may live with nlniost 
lh(» frt'odoni niul imlepcJi(U*ncc ot their own honu'S, and intCjEjrntitig the insti- 
liitioii into tlio iroiinuunity uiul into the college conuimnity. An extensive 
study was made for the jieed of a nursing; care facility in Mononj?aliela County, 
ami equal attention was f^ivcn to the expansion of services wlilch nuiy ho 
aUerna lives to institutional care. This tloenmented reiiort is beins i>reseiited 
to t\ie eounty court ami to tlie regional i\cveloi)jiient council, as 1lK»se hodies 
deliberate uiicm the expenditure of. puhlic funds for meeting tlie care of the 
disabled elderly. 

Wit^tout tlie continuation of funds for n faculty person to give fuU^tinie 
attention to liehl instruction, students cannot be involved in tlicsc new en- 
deavors to serve the elderly. There would be nn exiferienccd siicijd wt>rl<cr to 
Hive tlieni direction. Conseiiuentiy, their field experience would be limited to 
exist in IX social affencies with qualified staff available to ^;ive field instruction. 
Unfortnnatcly. in a rural community there are very few social agencies or 
.social welfare programs delivering service to older peoitle. This aging grant 
made it i)ossible for the school of social work to irain students in developing; 
delivery systems for the well-being of eldeily people in an area where little 
service had existed and where it is dinicult to bring it ai>out. 

There are currently very wortliy and able young peoplt. who are interesled 
in coming to the school of social work to become better i)rei)are(l for serving 
tlie elderly in West A^irginia. but the luck of tinancial assistance is liolding ui» 
tiieir adniissien, and. even when they come, tliere will n<Jt l>e qmililied peopli* 
availal)le to supervise their worli. 
Sincerely, 

Li:oN ir, Gi.N'SHKKG. Dean. 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY INDIVIDUALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM 1.— LETTER FROM JAMES A. THORSON, SPECIALIST IX GEUOX- 
TOLOGY, GEORGIA CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, UNI- 
VERSriT OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA^ DATED JUNE 27, 1973, TO 
SENATOR CHILES 

.TUXE 27, V.)7S. 

J)KAn Sknatoh CniLKs: I iippm^inle tlu* opportunity tn submit a statement 
In support of funding section 803 of tlio Oltler Atncricjjns Oojiiprehc/i.sive Scrv- 
ieo AmtMuInients of 1073 which provides funds for the OlHce of Educulion 
under title I of t)ie Higher EiiuciUion Act of IJKiS. 

'I'his funding wouM allow for tlie tievelopnient of cdueational i)roj:rrtms for 
older pei-.sons ami for personnel who work with the aged- It wcnild increase 
tlie involvement of institutions of liigher education in solving the problem.s 
encountered hy older adults. ^Ve view this as highly desirable and hope that 
such an appropriation will be made. 

I would hope that this enclosed statement would be made a part of the 
record. 

Sincerely, 

James A. T^ORso^^ 
S})cci(tlist in GcrontoJogy, 

[Enclosure] 

STATlilMKNT ON THE DESIRAniLTTY OF FUXUIXO TlTI.K \U1, SECTIOX S03, OF THE 

Older Ameuicans Seuvice Amenumisnts of 1973 

by james a. thonsox, specialist in oeuonl'ot.ooy, center for contintjinq 
eovcation, university of geoiigia 

Section 803 of the OUier AuicPieans Service Amendments of 1073 amends 
title I of the Ilij^her Kdacation Act of 10U5 to authorize the Commissioner of 
Kducntion to make grnnts to institutions of liigher education to apply tlieir 
resources to the problems of the elderly. Since tiie title I TIKA structure as it 
now exists works in the area of L*ouim unity service and contiuulng education, 
tlie imi)lication of this legislation i.s that new coni inning education programs 
in the i)roblems of aging need to be developed by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Tn other words, this amendment does not call for research, whicli conies 
under title IV of these new amendments, but for educational programs V'-^ing 
tJie resources of coJleges aiul universities. 

The olijcctive liere is lo assist colleges and iiniversities in mounting pro. 
grams that deal with the roal !ife prol)lems of older people. The history of 
title T, IIICA. is one of jissisting iiistifutions of iiigher education in developing 
]u-ograms wlilch serve the brond community. It lias been successful in turning 
tlJe focus nf tliese institutions from the narrow world of the college campus 
tn the wider world of tbe problems of our cities nnd states. In Georgia, we 
can count over n dozen colle;;es that had never done educational programs 
for adults that, with the asslstan^^e provided by tlie State title I HKA agency, 
now hnve initiated continuing education programs for the peojde in their 
ronjmunities. 

. Section S03, alone, provides for the development nf iiuiovative programs by 
the creation of a partnership between the Administration on Aging and the 
Office of Education. 

Tn Georgia, we have developed a series of training programs for people who 
work with older people, The.«e programs have been sponsored throughout the 
State liy the Georgia Center for Continuing Education with fxmds provided 
through title I of the Higher Education Act. T)ie program's objective is to 
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iipgnulc tlie bliills of nur.siii^j home person iiel. Iiospital iiiirsos and unnso aides, 
soijiiil workers ami cnscwurU aitlcH, iiiiiiisUTs and toiiiistfUirji, uging service 
I)r()),'raiii slaff, and others who work witii older ijeoijle. Jii fiscal year 1073-73, 
Sij2 iJeoiiIo jKirtieipatetl in sucli training progranLS. We feel that hotter training 
for these personnel makes a large contribution to improving tlic» qnality of 
lil'e of older Geargians. 

TJie Georgia * center iias tilso done a scries of four preretironieiit programs 
ill widch l^li older inilividuals liave participated. Tliese programs examined 
I lie prohlonis encountered hy older persons who face retirement: Problems of 
adjustrnent, of physical and mental liealUit of adapting la a new role in society, 
and housing and economic prolilems. These programs have caught on and I lie re 
in a great demand in tlie State for more of theai. This is one tyjie of program 
that couUl he retined and exi)anded with funds through section 803 of the 1073 
Oilier Ajnericans Service Amendments. 

Title I HKA funds liave also i)rovidod tlie impetus for projects for the aging 
in oilier States. A '•senior citizen program'' at Qulnnipiac College in Connecti- 
ont was aimed at two related but di.slinct jirohlems facing older Americans: 
The need to know and tlie need to serve, The two-part project involved almost 
■300 men and women in three communities. In addition to lecture discussions 
«>n such toiiics as wills and the j»sychology of aging the sessions dealt with 
the j>rogranis and functions of senior citizen centers in the communities. A 
Kronp of participants also entered into consultation with tiie Volunteer Service 
liureau and is now flndiiig ways and means of putting their newly gained 
knowledge and skills to more effective use in com in unity serving organizations. 

The University of Kentucky's Council on Aging, in cooperation with tlie 
S^tate's Social Security Administration and Department of Health and Eco- 
nomic Security and the Metropoliran Life Insurance Co.. is developing a 
*'pilot demoiistrntion project to teacli the proper uses of Medicare/Medicaid to 
older people.'* The council has found that, due to the complexities of iledicare/ 
Merlicaid regulations, many older people are often unaware of the programs' 
benefits and unnecessarily fear that a serious illness will leave them paupers. 
This project i»roposes to develop an educational curriculum, field test the 
metljods and materials and select and train instructors to carry the program 
throughout the State. 

In short, a number of opportunities exist here for developing educationnl 
programs both for oUler adults and for personnel who work with the elderly. 
However, adequate funding for such programs does not now exist through 
available sources. In fiscal year 1972 only 15 grants made hy the States under 
title T HEA were for projects related to the problems of the aging. If the 
resources of our coUeKes and universities are to he effectively, and - widely, 
employed in alleviating such problems then Federal funds must be channeled 
to them through the authority contained in the Older Americans Service 
Amendments. 

The Senate Imbor and Public Welfare Committee originally authorized ^5 
million for section S03. It presently carries an authorization for "such sums 
as may be necessary." We feel that great benefits can be achieved for older 
Americans if this section receives an appropriation at least equal to the 
original authorization. 



ITEM 2.— LETTER FROM ALEXANDER CHARTERS. VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, 
N.Y., DATED JUNE 28, 1973, TO SENATOR CHILES 

TuxE 2a 1973. 

Dear Senator Chiles: I appreciate the privilege of presentins the attached 
statement to support title 8, section SOS. of the Older Americans Comprehensive 
Amendments of 1973. 
Sincerely yours, 

Alexander N. Charters. 

rsiocloaurel 

Testimony Regarding Contixuino Education for the Elderly: Title 8. 
Section 803, op the Older Americans Comprehensive Amendments op 1973 

bt alexander charters, professor of adui-t education, vice president for 
continuing education, syracuse university 

In recent weeks and months there have hecn many educators who have 
stated th( need for Increased support for programs which will result in the 
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dollvt'i-y of services to the elderly and tlie tMirichiiipnt of their lives. It Uiis 
heeome clear thjit nt a time wlieii \Ye need to provide inereusiiiK finMiiciiil 
supiMirt to in'ograins that train individuals to i^rovide services to the elderly, 
decrenstHi snpiiort for these progrnnis has occurred. This is true with reffard 
to the Adniinistnuioii on Agfinj? nnd with regard to the Natioiuil Institute of 
Health a.s well us other Feuenil sources of sni)iiort. It is ai)|>arent to tliose 
of us wlio are fnniihar with the facts of uging that sneh decreased supimrt 
ean only result in ijrogranis which tall short of projected needs for the very 
near future. 

Currently there are about 22 uiillion older Americans who are OH years of 
aj?e and over. Ry 1085 the over-OH poimlation in this country will he approxi- 
mately 25 million. In the year 2000 if will he SO million. 

It is clear froui exa mi nation of the statistics, such as stated above, that 
lireparation for retirement, forced or voluntary, has become an iiiereasinifly 
important trainin.sf need, further that preparation for retirement involves 
very early planning if it is to satisfy both the economic and iicrsonal needs 
of tlie retiree. 

The need for prepflration for retirement has not gone witliout notice at tlie 
Federal level. The following are only a few resolutions regarding retireuioiU 
resulting from the 1071 White House Conference on Aging. 

— Too many indivuluals fail to plan for retirement or plan too late. Pre- 
retirenieut education and counseling should be provided locally. . . . 

— Government at all levels, employers, uiiions, and educational institu- 
ftnns fesfiocially througli aduU education agencies and the use of te'c- 
vision) should encourage and lu'oniote preretirement counseling by trained 
iustrn^-tt'rs. Si)ecia! courses for those nearing retirement are urgently 
nee(l<>d. 

— Society .<;hould adopt a i>oIu'y of preparatifm for retirement, leisure, 
and education for life off the joli. Tlie private and imblie sectors shonKi 
adopt nnd expand programs to prepare persons to understand and benefit 
from tlie changes produced by retirement. . . . Retirement and leisure tinif: 
planning l>egins the early years and continues through life. 

— While retirement preparation is both an individual and total com- 
niunity responsibility, every emphiyer has a niajor responsibility for pro- 
viding prei>a ration for retirement iirograms during the working hours, 
^lodel new connnnnities are being created and older co nun unities are being 
remodeled It is clear that in sov:.. of these cases the problems of transporta- 
tion and housing a]f»« - oiVv.;; special attention However, it is also clear 
that thej;e are e-v; ►pi.:.:* attempts to meet needs and that the great 

mass of the eJ'V^ ' -v are not hav ig their transportation and housing problems 
resolved in v satisfactory manner. 

J(Ti,u-or»'.irie? are well aware of these problems. ^lany have demonstrated 
ti '.. :it>acity to ijrejmre, are prepared, or already have developed eontirininc 
■ .iention i>rograms to help resolve them. The programs could be directed in 
Hiree areas : 

(1) Training programs for those who would be responsible for continuing 
education progr<inis for those who are already retired. 

(2) Training programs for those who would be involved in developing con- 
timdng education programs for the elderly. 

(3) Preretirement training programs for those persons who have not yet 
roocbed retirement age. 

For example, an Important first step would be for the universities to edu- 
cate the adult edticators. In other words, there is a need to train those indi- 
vidnals who will be responsible for developing pre- and post-retirement pro- 
grams. AVhnt is the best way to train such Individuals? Supi)ose in a number 
of ndu't education agencies around the country we were to select individuals 
or accept volunteers anproximately 0 years from retirement. These indi- 
viihials oouUl he introduced into urograms in which they themselves were 
asked tr» design and at the same time carefully consider their own nreretire- 
T'UMit rdans. iUieir own narticlnatlou would !)e voluntary and coofidentifil. 
However, data would be analysed and reported regularly as case studies and 
descriptive material from which further studies and programs in greater depth 
and scone e^^n be developed. 

Tbe results of such programs could be made available to those persons 
involved in olnnninc for tlie needs of the elderly, particularly in the rentfil 
ne'»'ls area sneh as housing nnd transnortation. 

However, due to recent Federal cutbacks, fimds are not available for th^^^'e 
tmlninjGT programs and therefore. T urgently request your support for the 
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le/cisliition which will PimhU» funds to ho provided for ffriirits to conpff(*y ivul 
ii[nvcr.sitii»s. Tliig. wouUi enable the universities and colleges, in couiblnation 
witij tlie local coinimmlt.v, to better cope with the problems in retiriMiient and 
^:enf rally tlie needs oC the elderly, it con Id enable ne^v a»d imah'i^fttive np- 
i>roat'Iu»s and patterns of cooperation to be developed between the pnbUc nnd 
private institution ns well as cooperation between the e(Uic'ntor.s and coiiunn- 
nity rei)re.sentatlves» particularly those conumuiity leaders in deci«ioniaa!sin^ 
rides. 

In conchislou, T urge the committee to give favorable consideration to titii? 
S. spotion S03.. Only throu>;li sncli support can the mechanisms for providiiij; 
t/u'se mucli needed programs be realized. 



ITEM 3.— LETTER FROM HOBART C. JACKSON. CHAIKMAN. NATIONAL 
CAUCUS ON THE BLACK AGED, PHILAJELPHIA, PA. DATED JULY 10, 
1973, TO SENATOR CHILES 

Dkar Sknator Cmi.Ks: Here is a stntement from our caucus to be added to 
llie hearing record on "training needs in gerontology." 
Sincerely, 

HoQART C, Jackson, Gh<tinn(if^- 

[ Enclosure 1 
Tkaixixg Nkeps in Gkkontoi.ogy 

Tlie National Oancius on (he lUack Ajsed expresses Us: deep concern over 
tlie hick of provision by the adiiiinl.stration to continue training? for a^jin^: 
iinilor the Older American Act ami other possil>Ie funding sources witlnn tlu» 
U.S. Deiiartnient of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

While the Impact of this cnrtailnient of training will bu felt by the overall 
population, it will he particularly devastating to blacks and other minorities 
where vfUjrtH Uava just rcoently been undertaken to involve tliem in the.st> 
training prograuiB. Tlie training of blacks and" other ndnorities in the field 
of gerontology already lags tremendously behind that for others and the effect 
of these cutbacks will be to nuike an nlready bad situation nuich worse. It is 
just another example of raising hopes in the black conun unity only to have 
tliem tliwarted by repressive action.s. 

Our recomni'^ndations at the 1971 White House Conference on Aging were 
fpiite clear an-.? we respectfully refer the committee to the ^^nniplete report 
t>f the special concerns session on aging and aged blacks. We itrongiy urged 
a dramatic increase in the training of black jjrofessiouals and parnprofessionals 
in gerontology and geriatrics because of the tremendous dearth of such train- 
ing. 

While we supported, in general, and still do the concept of pluralistic in- 
coHMUMtion of blacks at all levels in existing gerontological and geriatric 
educational programs, we also urged the funding of black colleges and uni- 
versities as one signlficnnt way to begin to close the prap in tlie proportion of 
black trained professionals and paraprofessionals to their white counterparts. 

We strongly recommended that at least 1- percent of all Federal funds 
.allocated for research, demonstration, and trainin?; in aging and related fiekls 
be specifically designated for blacks, assuming that funds wonld i)e incveas. 
ingly available because of the established and increasing need for sneh fund.s. 

Delivery of services to elderly blacks lags shamefully throughout the coun- 
try, whether in the area of retirement liousing. niulti purpose centers, long- 
term care, or other areas. Some of this very noticeable disparity is the result 
of the fact that our schools have not been enabled to bear more of a significant 
.sliare of the responsibility of. training minorities. With n curriculnm devoid of 
reliable content with respect to minorities, with faculties have no more than a 
scattering of members from these ndnorities, it is not surprising that our 
service delivery systems, had enough for whites, fail miserably in the de- 
livery of services to the black and minority elderly. 

:\Iost sdiools that are doing anything significant about the training of blades 
antl minorities in the field of gerontology are doing it with Federal funds. The 
indlcatiotis are very strong that the removal of this funding source,. will auto- 
matically mean discontinuing this training. Instead of dlsconrncing these 
efforts as will obviously he the effect of tbp cutbacks, the Federal f^overnment 
.should he eneouraging'thls training by increasing the funding available. 



We support the continuntiou of the cntegorieiil funding • approiicli. Unfor- 
tiui.'itely dm /lelil of SQi'ontoio};y will not ha provided tJie priority it deserves' 
UTiless tliere is eate^,^oncal funding. We specUicaUy support the con ti nun t ion 
ami expajision of with increased fundhij; the programs currently oiierative 
and heing planned at Federal City College and other predominantly black 
colleges and universities. 

In addition, the Federal Government should provide, through appropriate 
training programs, realistic and efieetive ojiportunities for elderly blacks 
themselves to further, witliout cost to tUem, their own educational goals. 

There should also be specific funding support to educational institutions for 
training projects for the education of elderly blacks. 

The paucity of adequate data on the black aging and aged should be imme- 
diately roctilied by the development o£ adecjuate gerontological research in 
both ibasic and applied areas. 

Unless these and other similar steps are taken expeditiously, blacks and 
minorities will continue to be victimized by the gross inequities so apparent 
in the lield of gerontology. 



ITEM 4.~-LETTER FROM ROSAMOND C. GABRIELSON, M.A., RN, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN NURSES' ASSOCIATION, INC., KANSAS CITY, MO., 
DATED JULY 6, 1973, TO SENATOR CHUIICH 

July 0, 1073. 

Dkar Sen^atou Church: We commend the Special Committee on Aging for 
its concern for services required by elderly Americans as evidenced by your 
recent hearings. 

The AuK'rican Nurses* Association agrees strongly with those that testified 
to the ever growing need for well prepared personnel to care for those older 
persons requiring various Icinds of special services. 

In bur field of ntirsin^f there is still a great need for well prepared regl.stored 
and practical nurses. Financial support for such programs is hard to come by. 
Currently the ANA is carrying an educational program for nurses in nursing 
homes with contract funds from DHEW. 

There is a great need for student support both in the form of traineeslilps 
and loans for graduate study in gerontological nursing. Nurses wMth advanced 
preparation in this field are needeti to provide the leadership and guidance for 
the many other nursing personnel working in health care settings caring for 
the elderly (nursing homes, home health agencies, clinics, et cetera). Continu- 
ing education centers are nlsp badly nee{led. The development and initiation 
of graduate and continuing education "programs is costly and some form oC 
institutional support is needed to assist universities in getting such programs 
establislted. 

Your interest ivi this whole topic Is very timely since we currently face pro- 
posed massive cutbacks in Federal support for nursing p. "^g rams. The admin- 
istration has stated that it intends to phase out support for traineeships and 
for capitation grants and scholarships in nursing and several other health 
manpower areas. Hopefully, Congress will not allow this to happen. 

Many elderly people need very sr>ecial assistance in the areas of health 
care, nutrition, physical ther.ipy, and so on. Home health care and homemaker 
programs und-^r professional supervision can go a long way in meeting those 
special needs. Unfortunately home healtli agencies continue to have difficulty 
in obtaining Medicare reimbursement for many of their services. Such diffi- 
culties can mean that people arc institutionalized at a greater cost and much 
emotional pain than with home health services. Qualified nurse snecialists in 
geriatric nursing can again provide leadership In such agencies, ia clinics lo- 
cated in housing for the elderly, dereiopments, and so on. 

Onr comments at thi:s time will be brief but If more Information and data 
would be helpful please let vls know. 

We ask that you include this in the hearing record. 
Sincerely, 

Rosamond C. GAaRiELSON, M.A., RN, 

President. 



ITEM 5.--LKrrE!l FROM TtlEODORK MICCRRU JR^ hUTZ, FLA^ DATED 
JUXE U, IWa, TO SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ACtlNO 

nr..>(H4tutc?r: I wm n ftmrili mwrirr nrndiwto ulutlmt in nf(i»ff j^HicIIch 
t;ri»itrttiii of llic Unlvmllr «f HiMilli Florida, ami rwvlvt* tt iili|H*ml utnliT a 
ItUc* 111 Iraltilrtit sntnt. 

My tnlon*t lit tlit? jirrrt tif ;tnmntoloffr oriitlnnlljr RiMiornli^d d«t» to tl«* 
rmidiAKU tlitil Fi*<l(*rAl iiKm<*jrff tdtiiMl in IIiIn i]cvrlt»|*1nff llvlil* Hlncc llipn. ihlM 
tiro^rnni liaj» oricnirtl my fortiiprly iniintlrw InlcnwU toward f^icial nctlon to 
«ld till* av|*rlfiHl argnwiil* of oiir iwpulAllan, In thin caw, a larice |*crcvn(aKt) 
of tilt* pldc*Hy. 

At nuc nml vilih xrrr Utih lit iltc way of ncctimiilaled rarlnffA. U wvttiW 
imv«* li«t*n IniiHtMllde for tiw lo rnitnae In micli an rxl(jnd(*d iralhlnff iiroarani 
(1 yvAT, n itiimlliM) wliboui t]>c« aid of a jtrant 
tflnccrvty« 

TftRtirKiw ^ItccKti, Jr. 

ITEM e^LETTER FROM SIIEIM It. JOIINa TAMPA, FLA,, DATED JUNE 15. 
1(71, TO SENATE SPECIAL COMMnTEB ON AGING 

I»iUK Hi:.\AitiM: Tttanka to my kUiwhJ I hare nmrlx enmidrtwl mj M.A. In 
Rvnmtoloiqr at tli« Unlremlty of Houili Klorlda^a aglns iiudli*ii iiroarnm. M 
nn iinrrmarriHl ffrrrico wUUtw of Uie wld-war era, I now atlM liavc mniir 
>t?ttra H> c<intrllitUtt to «iervlc« to the dderir. almcwi my coliorta, and nlao a 
\yny of making a wuHhwlill^ lift* tor my yrar*. Wltliout Urn <*tl|«nd 

IhU (Hlucatloti would liavo bo«n an unlulflllMl dream aa I Mtlll have cundn^i 
tv ralNo. 

In tUc! atliifnd mandatorjr? The cthicatinn Unlveraltx of Sutitti Florldnr ofTrni 
Ik <?xcvUeiit Imt many |H?<»|d# aMrlna. who like the eldcrty, are ai^cond cartn-r 
IT?.Plc- nnd Imre many oMIsatlomi. With the atl|>cnd you can continue your 
oldlimilona and iditain your Hiicallon loo» To my mind, for anyone over nn 
yearn, ittv etiucntlon rcqulremenu are too tough to hold a Joi> and do (he 
sraduale %^rk Juatlce. 

rieane continue Uolvcraltr of Soullt Florida*! trainloi; ffrant for the afflnx 
atudlea program. 
Sincerely, 

■ SoKiLA D. Jonria, 

ITF-M T^LETTEn FROM JOHN HOWARD, KANSAS CITY, M0„ DATED 
JUNE la, ms, TO DIt KENNETH P. NEWFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
FLORIDA, TAMPA* FLA. 

juKR r.\ 107a. 

Dkar I>R. NKwriioD: Two wreka nao I received a letter from the adrntwitonn 
committee Infonnltia tne ttiat no tralncH-ihli) awarda could bo made thU rear 
due to the lack of Fe<leral funding. 

AlthoUKh I feel thU training la eat>entlal for com}ieletit church mlnUtry to 
the aaiHl, I do not are how It wUl Im [loaalhle to attend. l>o you have any 
>iUS9te»t|ona for atternnttt meanii of flnnnctnu I miaUt check t My wife and I 
have dlacuafieil the prohlem and wo do not think a ban projmm will t>e 
Mtlafactanr alnce church ntn(t tKMiltlonn tiay ao little, I have contacted aeveral 
aouthem Datdlit cliurchea tn the Tampa/Bt Peteraburg area but ao far nothlnfl 
Jma ojtcned up that would allow me eitouffb time to iiarauo tlie airlnff atudlei 
li^»l(niin full time. 

I m\\y do not know whfet to Co; any help or auffffcallont you might offer 
would Ik» urently Appreciated. 
Very Iru'y your», 

Jon:*< IIowAao, 



ITEM S.-^LETFER FROM SR. LORE'lTA WALI.AUER, GEIiONTOLOGY 
I'ROGRA.M COORDINATOR, NEW ORLEANS CONSORTIUM: DOMINI- 
CAN, XAVIER, DATKD JULY 12, 1073, TO SENATOR CHURCH 

.ii Lv rj, i",>T;t. 

Dkak Si:.\atoh ('Hrui ii; Only nu'riitly, tlio in'Ws Imllrliii of the Senate Sjx'- 
'i.il CiMii.uilttM* oil ALriiij;. ilatiMi Juiic 11, \v:is lorwa imUmI to mo from tlu* State 
Wlii T of Au'iii.u in lon lion^o. 1 am ^'ratilicd in Know tliat Foderal sui>i»<'i i 
Utv irainiim ;;rants 'i< not a "ticad issue" in \Vasliiii;;tori. 

Altiioii^li tilt' liMlieliii siat.'s that you, Senator Cliiirfli. said that the com- 
!nil!<*e would fneus on exislip;; traiiiin.u projiranis and the (•ons<Mineiiees nj' 
wholesale curtailnienl. 1 \\i»uld ai>!'i*^< iJiti* your (^unsiderinj; the aeeompany in;: 
prniio>al wiiieh deimmsi rales nminest ionai)ly the irreat net'd of at least om* 
de;;n'e pro.urani in the State of Uoiii^iaria, Tnlane University of New Orleans, 
Uonisijina Slate University of Halon UonjM'. and Northwestern State of Naiehi- 
t<tehes, Uji., each <ttTer "in. conrse in .^erontoloLiy, Snulhern University in New 
Orleans, a totally hhiek institute which is om» of the federally funded 
pro;; rams, offers only two courses with ji tield practicuc. l^>uotin;; from pa;;e 
of my pr()p(>sal : 

it is (lur contention that crraduatt's enterint: a specialized field must 
have cfuicent rated ju*eparation throu;ili at least a minor secuence ' of 
courses in any ;:iven lield. We have also ;;iveii due c(iusideration to the 
fjict that the i>roje<'ted needs for trained persinuiel will continue to far 
exceed the numher of students j;rnduatin;; with specialized trainin;^ from 
Soutliern I'niversity of New Orleans or the consortium institulifms. 
I \v<iuhJ like to din^'l yrmr attentH)n to the sttitcwrnt of ncvi soelion^ of 
the proimsal. pa^'es 4 through 8. in which 1 further statistically document 
what has already hoen stated. 

It can he easily noted that the lar;;est numhor of rpeii)ients of old ape 
assist a n(?e in the United States are in the southwestern States of re?:ioii \\, 
wliilo the southeast(T:i States of re^ri. n IV. from which we liave a n*'a lively 
lar;;e student representation, have the larjrest number of poor i)ersons over 
(m years of aJie and the highost incidence of poverty in the United States. 

liecause the elderly demonstrate such a hi^li incideJice of poverty, they 
draw heavily on social welfare services. It is for this reason, that the se- 
^l^ence of studies in /;'erontoU>;;y will initially l)e "housed*' in the .sociolo^ry/ 
social welfare dei)artnient. Increased services means many more facilities, 
proj^ranis ineetinj; the needs ot the elderly, and demands for qualilicd per- 
sonnel with specialized THaINING IN GKRONTOUOU.Y. As yet, there is no 
such ])ro«rram in the State of Uouisiana that is preparinj? "trained" personnel. 

In retfi<m A' I, there /J re three fun (Jed jjro^jranj.s in 'IVxa^. one in Arlcansa.^. 
and only one in the State of Uouisiami which is a totally black institution and 
which does not offer a dej^ree pro^^rain or sequence of studies. In the hack- 
firound information relative to the consortiiuu institutions, you can see that 
tlironjrh this arranp:ement we lun ' achieved a working racial balance. This 
fact alone would indicate that we are making an effort to follow Federal 
guidelines for intej^ration, and because of tliis, be better able to serve th'.' 
needs of the total community. 

Because of tlie financial difTieulties of institutes of higher loarninj; evr.y- 
where and. in particular, smaller private coHcKes and universities, we feel 
(hat to achieve success with this traiiiinj? i)ro;;ram. F(»dernl particit>ation is 
needec. Mr. Michael Early, our Stale commissioner, is very impressed with 
the proi)osed i)rof,'ram and with the stron;; snpimrt of the consortium institutes. 
However, without some kind of supi)ortive funds, it has been deemed inadvis- 
able at tliis time to assume the total resi)onsibility of initiating a new sequence 
of studios. 

In dosinc:, I miprht remark that throuj^h an AoA Rrant to Teachers CoUeRe, 
Columbia University, my in-deptli training; in gerontology was made possible 
and it appears that I hold the onlv professional degree in gerontology in this 
State, I consider this extremely unfortunate in view of the tremendous need 
we Iiave for training programs to mc(»t the growing manpower needs. 

Thank yon in advance foi the personal consideration I am sure that you 
will give this letter and the accompanying proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Sr. Loretta Wallauer, 
Gerontology Program Coordinator, 



1 Ketatneu in committee files. 



